HE BLOODY dictator- 
ship in Nigeria showed 
racy last month when it 
hanged Ken Saro-Wiwa and 
eight other activists from 

Dragged before a “Special 
Tribunal”, the activists were 
sentenced to death with no 
appeal. Their “crime” was to 
challenge the right of the 
multinational Shell Oil com- 
pany to destroy the environ- 
ment and livelihood of their 
community. 

Their campaign was too 
much for General Abacha’s 
military regime in Nigeria. 
They had to be silenced for 


Over a thousand Ogoni ac- 
tivists have been murdered 
over the last few years. Tens 
of thousands have been driven 
from their homes by the army 
ina brutal campaign to defend 
Shell’s profiits and the income 


flowing into the pockets of the 
Generals. 

Shell has played a despica- 
ble role. It tried to hide behind 
a statement declaring: “it isnot 
for acommercial organisation 
to interfere with the legal 
processses of a sovereign 
state”. In private Shell did 
offer to intervene—but only if 
Saro-Wiwa agreed to call off 
the campaign against the oil 
company! 

The British government's 
role is no less despicable. John 
Major told reporters at the 
Commonwealth Conference 
that the executions were “ju- 
dicial murders”. But for years 
Britain has been supplying 
Nigeria with arms. 

When the Nigerian military 
cancelled the 1993 elections, 
the European Union adopted 
a “sanctions package”. One of 
these restricted military ex- 
ports. But weapons like CS gas 
and rubber bullets, and even 
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spare parts for tanks, have 
been declared “non-lethal” 
and exported in large quanti- 
ties. 

Abacha’s regime has con- 
sistently murdered and re- 
pressed opponents. He has 
jailed leading trade unionists, 
detained journalists merely for 
reporting arrests, banned and 
fined leading newspapers and 
journals and passed decrees 
setting up special tribunals 
which can impose death pen- 
alties. 

Despite this Major's Home 
Office decided that Nigeria is 
a safe place. This year 2,052 
refugees fleeing the Abacha 
regime asked for asylum: just 
ONE was accepted. 

Ken Saro-Wiwa’'s son has 
called on the western powers 
and the UN to impose eco- 
nomic sanctions and stop buy- 
ing oil. 
is is the wrong strategy. 
No one should advocate the 


imperialist powers using such 
a weapon. Why? Because they 
will use it to further their own 
interests, not the interests of 
the masses in Nigeria. The 
moment the Nigerian workers 
take on the regime and look 
like overthrowing it the impe- 
rialists will do everything they 
can to preserve the army's 
power and supply all it needs. 

Calling on the imperialists 
to act against Abacha will do 
nothing to help the masses in 
Nigeria. The real allies of Ni- 
gerian workers are the British 
workers and the trade unions. 

Indeed. it is shameful that 
the British trade unions have 
left it to middle class-led envi- 
ronmentalist groups and lib- 
eral bosses like Bodyshop’s 
Anita Roddick to organise 
“solidarity”. 

A solidarity campaign 
should be launched in the 
unions and the Labour Party 
which aims to give aid and 


A new mood of 
militancy? 






support to all struggles against 
the dictatorship. The unions 
should go all out to develop 
links with workers’ organisa- 
tions in struggle such as the 
Nigerian Campaign for Inde- 


- pendent Trade Unions. 


Trade unionists should 
campaign for an immediate 
workers’ boycott of Nigerian 
exports. If the American and 
European dockers refused to 
unload and turned back the oil 
ships, it would be an enor- 
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mous boost to the struggle in 
Nigeria and to the trade un- 
ions there. If they rigorously 
checked all exports for arms 
at airports and docks, the con- 
tinuing military trade with the 
regime could be stopped. The 
hypocrisy of Major and the 
dirty dealing of Shell-should 
be exposed through pickets 
and protests, which should 
call on Shell workers to cam- 


paign against their employers’ 


role in Nigeria.@ 


Down with the Abacha Regime! 

No arms to Abacha! For a workers 
boycott of Nigerian exports! 

Build a campaign in the unions in 
solidarity with the Nigerian struggle! 









Turn to pages 8 & 9 for more on Nigeria: 
The roots of the Ogoni struggle, 
Prospects for the working class 
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HE INSTITUTE of Directors and 
the CBI joined forces to protest 
against the plan to fine employers 
who take on illegal immigrants. Of 
course, it was not the racism of internal 
immigration checks that bothered them. 
It was the time and money it will cost 
them to police it. 

They needn’t have worried. “A light 
regulatory approach” is what Home 
Secretary Michael Howard has promised 
employers affected by his new laws. 

But there is to be no “light regulatory 
approach” to the victims of Britain’s 
racist immigration system. 

Hundreds of asylum seekers continue 
to be kept in prison camps like 
Harmondsworth and Campsfield. Thir- 
teen thousand asylum seekers, who have 
broken no law, are to be punished by the 
withdrawal of all benefits on 8 January. 

Tens of thousands of black people will 
continue to face hostile and racist treat- 
ment from immigration officials when- 
ever they enter the country. And every 





How to fight 


VER 300 people - mainly black - 
packed into a Committee Room 
in the House of Commons last 
month for the launch meeting of the 
Campaign Against the Immigration and 
Asylum Bill. 

We heard heart-rending stories from 
the victims of the racist asylum and im- 
migration laws. Abdul Onibayo was 
beaten by police, imprisoned for six 
months and then summarily deported 
to Nigeria after living here for over thirty 
years. His daughter told how Abdul, a 
Unison member and a politial opponent 
of the military regime in Nigeria, has not 
been heard from since his deportation. 

Algerian refugees told how they had 
been tortured with electric shocks to 
their genitals. Now they face starvation 
as the TorieS*propose to cut their mea- 
gre benefits. 

But what we did not hear was a fight- 
ing strategy that can stop this Bill. 

CAIABis a classic cross-class alliance 
where the victims of the new law, and 
the millions of workers who can stop it, 
are tied to a strategy that is designed to 
appeal to various middle class organisa- 
tions, charities and “progressive” Liber- 
als and Tories. 

CAIAB has called for a mass lobby of 
parliament on 19 December, and amass 
demonstration against the Bill on 23 
March 1996. This is good, and we should 
start mobilising now to make these pro- 
tests massive and angry. 

But what if - as looks likely - the Bill 
cannot be stopped in parliament? After 
all, key parts of the new system will not 
even have to be voted on. 

While one vicar on the platform 
pledged his willingness to go to jail in 
defiance of the new law, we saw no 
pledges to defy the law from the main 
forces involved: the Labour Party and 
the TUC. 

Although outraged by the Tories’ will- 
ingness to play the race card for elec- 
toral gain, all these forces exhibit a deep 
seated fear of fighting them on their 
chosen terrain. Claude Moraes of the 
Joint Council for the Welfare of Immi- 





year two million people will have to 
undergo nationality checks when they 
change jobs. 

The main thrust of the new legisla- 
tion is to make it virtually impossible to 
claim asylum once admitted to this coun- 
try. The catch, a real Catch 22, is that it 


grants denounced Major for “putting 
race into the political arena”. But then 
he warned that “millions of people be- 
lieve the Tory propaganda . . . asylum 
seeker has become a dirty word”. 

Tony Blair, who sent a message of 
support to the CAIAB launch meeting, 
offered Major the chance to take race 
“out of the political arena” with a Select 
Committee, where Labour and the To- 
ries could do a dirty deal in private. 

Meanwhile black Labour MP Diane 
Abbot denounced Howard for claiming 
that the new law would lead to “good 
race relations”. What short memories the 
Labour “anti-racists” have! It was La- 
bour leader Roy Hattersley (himself 
billed to speak on the CAIAB platform) 
who first introduced that lie into British 
politics, with the famous claim that “as- 











is already virtually impossible to claim 

asylum if you have not already been 

admitted to this country. 

Howard's new Bill will 

@ establish a “white list” of countries 
from which asylum seekers’ applica- 
tions are assumed to be bogus. Until 


his raci 


similation without limitation is impos- 
sible”. 

No wonder Labour does not want a 
fight over racism. Every Labour govern- 
ment has maintained and worsened ex- 
isting Tory anti-imigration laws. 

Racism is widespread. It can be an 
electoral weapon in the Tories’ hands. 
But the answer is not to duck the issue, 
but to fight back. Millions of workers 
and youth hate racism. The Tories have 
chosen to fight the election on race and 
racism: we should give them a fight, by 
branding them as racists and making 
their vicious laws unworkable. 

Only with an active campaign, led by 
the Labour and trade union movement, 
can racist illusions and bigotry be chal- 
lenged effectively. 

The key to that campaign is defiance. 








the execution of Ken Saro-Wiwa the 
Tories planned to put Nigeria at the 
top of the list! 

abolish oral appeal hearings and in- 
troduce a “fast track” decision mak- 
ing process, so that asylum seekers 
can be whisked out of the country 
without contacting their friends and 
supporters or exercising the few hu- 
man rights they have left. 

The requirement for public officals to 
question the immigration status of “sus- 
picious characters” and the stopping of 
benefits to asylum seekers will be en- 
acted without new laws: ministers will 
simply sign a piece of paper. 

The message is clear: the bosses can 
flout the law. But asylum seekers, refu- 
gees immigrants and black people born 
in Britain will face a mounting racist 
crackdown. They will be presumed guilty 
of breaking the immigration laws until 
they prove otherwise. For thousands of 
asylum seekers this means prison, star- 
vation and deportation. 


To implement their new system of inter- 
nal controls the Tories have to rely on 
ordinary workers complying with the law 
and acting as police spies. The new law 
will make those who do not report “sus- 
picious” people at work, school, college 
or in hospital guilty of an offence pun- 
ishable by fine. 

The unions should pledge themselves 
now to defy the law, with an organised 
refusal to implement it from the bottom 
up. 

Such a strategy will bring us right up 
against the middle class “allies” grouped 
in the leadership of CAIAB. What is 
more the leadership of CAIAB is self- 
appointed: its tactics and demands are 
decided behind closed doors. 

Anti-racists, workers, socialists and 
youth should make sure these middle 
class leaders do not succeed in keeping 
the lid on the movement and preventing 
direct action. They should join CAIAB 
and fight to break the hold of the law- 
yers, clergy and liberals over the affili- 
ated trade unions and community 
groups. This means a fight for democ- 
racy within CAIAB. Most important we 
have to build resistance from below. We 
can stop this inhuman and racist legisla- 
tion with mass, working class defiance. 
The first step is to form a local CAIAB 
group in your town, school or workplace 
and start getting pledges of non-co-op- 
eration from all those workers and trade 
unionists who will be required to imple- 
ment the bill. In the event of workers 
being victimised for defiance, we should 
get pledges now of strike action to de- 
fend all workers prepared to stand up to 
racism. 

@ Affliate to CAIAB c/o CAPA, St 
Hilda’s East Community Centre, 18 
CLub Row, London E2 

@ Join the Mass Lobby of Parliament: 

Committee Rm 14 House of Com- 

mons 1pm-5pm Tuesday 19 Decem- 
ber. 

Organise a meeting in your area as 
part of the national speaking tour 
against the Bill. Start building now 
for the Demo on 23 March 

















IANA WINDSOR’s interview 
on the BBC was excellent. Her 
miserable whinings revealed to 
millions of viewers what socialists have 
been saying all along. The Royals are a 
bunch of parasites. The monarchy 
should be abolished. 

Diana’s reference to the “enemy” she 
faced showed us that her marital trau- 
mas were in fact part of a crisis of direc- 
tion for the monarchy. 

She tried to present herself as acting 
alone, in the face of a hostile and old- 
fashioned family at Buckingham Palace. 
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She carefully spelt out her vision of a 
modern royal family, in touch with the 
people. She explained how her “work” 
made her just such a modern royal, 
helping “battered this, battered that”— 
a description that revealed her contempt 
for the working class women she peri- 
odically shakes hands with on her vis- 
its to refuges. 

But Diana was not acting alone. Her 
attack on Charles is part of a wider 
campaign within the establishment that 
is seeking to make the monarchy a more 
effective vehicle for carrying its respon- 


the monarch 


sibilities of the head of the British state. 
This section recognises that the monar- 
chy is discredited in the eyes of millions, 
but still needed by the rulers who want 
it to provide a unifying force for the 
nation. 

After the interview many people, 
particularly women, felt sympathy for 
the wronged princess. Some even iden- 
tified with her as a woman who had 
been badly treated by a heartless, phi- 
landering husband with a wicked, 
scheming mother. This reaction shows 
just how successful the Diana-campaign 
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has been. But don’t be fooled. She may 
be a more minor aristocrat than Eliza- 
beth or Charles, but she is still a spoilt 
and pampered royal who has never had 
to do a day’s work in her life. Yet she is 
surrounded by wealth that everyone else 
can only dream about. 

There is only one answer to the crisis 
of the monarchy—abolish the lot of 
them. We should confiscate the wealth 
they have robbed over the centuries and 
abolish all their privileges. Then Diana 
might have something really interest- 
ing to say. 
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SHE IMPERIALIST powers, under 
| the direction of the United States, 
have succeeded in brokering a 
“peace settlement” for the states of 
former Yugoslavia. After four years of 
reactionary nation@list wars, aimed at 
creating a Greater Serbia and a Greater 
Croatia, the talks in Dayton, Ohio have 
led to a settlement based on the division 
of Bosnia Herzegovina along ethnic 
lines, 

The Dayton agreement is primarily a 
reward to Tudjman and Milosevic for 
three years of ethnic cleansing and at- 
tempted genocide. The Serbs have now 
suffered as much as Croats in terms of 
the numbers displaced from their lands, 
but it is only the multi-ethnic state of 
Bosnia and in particular the ethnic Mus- 
lim Bosnians that face the final loss of 
state existence. The settlement is a de- 
ceitfully worded blueprint for the dis- 
memberment of Bosnia into two 
statelets—and the end of a multi-ethnic 
state in Bosnia. 

This is true despite the loudly trum- 
peted sovereignty, provisions for parlia- 
ments and a presidency. In the last in- 
stance, a state is, as Lenin once wrote, 
“special bodies of armed men”. If there 
are two such bodies in Bosnia, (the 
Croat-Muslim and the Serbian armies) 
and neither of them is under the control 
of the Bosnian parliament or presidency, 
then the latter constitute merely a hypo- 
critical facade of unity and statehood. 


Succeeded 

The Bosnian Serbs and the Croatian 
state have succeeded in the greater part 
of their war aims, while the multi-eth- 
nic aspirations of some sections of the 
Bosnian government and people have 
been defeated. Croatia has regained all 
it territory lost in the war with Serbia in 
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1991; moreover, it has done so while 
murderously “cleansing” itself of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Serbs. 

In addition, Croatia has gained con- 
trol of large parts of the former Bosman 
Republic by dint of a Croat-Bosnian 
Federation put together in 1994 and 
strengthened at Dayton. This “federa- 
tion” has never taken on real life. Many 
of the towns and villages under its sway 
are still divided into Croatian and 
Bosnian halves; no joint military staff or 
meaningful government institutions ex- 
ist. It was created under US pressure and 
conceded by the Bosnian government 
out of military weakness. 

The Bosnian Serbs have also gained 
nearly half of the territory of former 








Bosnia. It is “ethnically pure”, linked up 
to Serbia proper by a garrisoned corri- 
dor. 

No-one should have any doubt that 
this is a completely reactionary settle- 
ment. Over quarter of a million are dead 
or missing as a result of this war. Nearly 
2.5 million, mainly Muslims, have been 
expelled from their towns and villages, 
well over 500,000 sought refuge in Eu- 
ropean Union countries. While the 
agreement recognises their right to re- 
turn, no-one, least of all, the refugees, 
believes this can be realised since their 
homes and jobs have gone, and they 


Bosnian peace dea 
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would have to live under a hostile ad- 
ministration without protection from 
hostile neighbours. 

By signing the agreement Izetbegovic 
has delivered a massive blow to the 
multi-ethnic hopes of the Bosnian work- 
ing class. Already, progressive multi-eth- 
nic forces in Tuzla—who have spoken 
out and resisted the growth of ethnic 
nationalism within the Bosnian govern- 
ment—have been threatened and 
marginalised. The Dayton agreement 
gives a green light for Izetbegovic to 
purge such forces once and for all. 

The working class movement in 
Bosnia and worldwide must oppose this 
arch-reactionary “peace settlement” with 
all their might. 
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It can bring neither peace, national 
self-determination nor independence 
from imperialism to the peoples of 
former Yugoslavia. It provides for long- 
term Nato domination of the Balkans 
and it contains the seeds of future even 
more destructive nationalist wars. 

This agreement will now be enforced 
by 60,000 Nato troops, including up to 
20,000 from the United States. Within 
this strait-jacket, the national independ- 
ence and freedom of Bosnia would be a 
fiction and the full effects of a restora- 
tion of capitalism will be forced through. 
Opening Eastern Europe to the advance 





of the Nato “policeman” poses an enor- 
mous threat to the working class and 
poor peasantry of the entire region. 
The sheer weight of imperialist mili- 
tary force, together with the need for a 
respite from the economic costs of war 
on the part of Croatia and Serbia, may 
allow the imposition of “peace” on the 
territory of Bosnia. Even if this is 
achieved, it will not represent a resolu- 
tion of the conflicts that originated in 
the collapse of the former Yugoslav state. 


Hardships 

The inevitable gravitation of the Croat 
and Serb components towards Croatia 
and Serbia will disrupt any chance of 
integrated economic development in the 
“new” Bosnia. Equally, the demands of 
capitalist restoration will bring more 
hardships to many and the creation of 
permanently disaffected populations in 
each statelet who will hanker after their 
lost lands and provide a source of sup- 
port for nationalist and fascist move- 
ments. 

Yet the inevitability of future tensions 
and conflicts also holds the promise of 
generating new political forces which 
have learned the lessons of this dreadful 
war. 

Such forces must drive their various 
national leaders from government, be 
they Tudjman in Croatia, Milosevic in 
Serbia or Izetbegovic in Bosnia itself. 

Throughout the region, the most burn- 
ing need is for the political rearmament 
of the working class, the need for revo- 
lutionary workers’ parties, Trotskyist 
parties, in each of the combatant states. 

Only through their creation and their 
victory in the fight for multi-ethnic work- 
ers’ republics within a Socialist Federa- 
tion of the Balkans, will lasting peace 
come to these war-torn lands. 
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UNDREDS OF incensed Scot- 
'tish postal workers besieged the 
| Edinburgh headquarters of the 
Royal Mail on Friday, 24 November as 
Communications Workers Union's 
(CWU) official John Keggie met John 
McKay, the Royal Mail’s top boss for 
Scotland. They met with the aim of 
reaching a deal that would end five days 
of unofficial—and so completely ille- 
gal—strike action. The walkouts began 
in Edinburgh on Monday and, by the 
weekend, had spread to involve some 
6,000 workers from Lanarkshire to Ab- 
erdeen. 

In a clear lesson to workers across 
Britain, the unofficial action won. 

The strikers who-had gathered in 
Edinburgh were there not only to vent 
their anger against an increasingly dic- 
tatorial management, but also to give a 
pointed reminder to their union full- 
timer that they were in no mood for a 
sell-out. Throughout the week, CWU 
bureaucrats had repeatedly pleaded with 
their members to return to normal work- 
ing, and strikers had repeatedly told 
them to “get stuffed”. 

The immediate trigger to the mass 
wildcat was Royal Mail’s attempt to axe 
four full-time jobs at Edinburgh's Por- 
tobello depot, in anticipation of a dra- 









Victory 








matic reduction in second deliveries 
throughout the country. By Tuesday, the 
rest of the Scottish capital’s posties and 
workers across Fife were out, with Glas- 
gow’'s sorting offices joining the action 
the next day. This was all despite orders 
from CWU officials to wait until a legal 
ballot had taken place. 

On Saturday, 300 men and women 





Car workers 








ORKERS AT Vauxhall’s 
Luton and Ellesmere Port fac- 
tories voted overwhelmingly 
(four-to-one) in favour of strike action 
in response to their bosses’ derisory of- 
fer of a 3.5% “rise” — barely the doc- 
tored figure for inflation. Meanwhile, 
their fellow TGWU members at Ford's 
main Dagenham plant and its South- 
ampton van factory, dispensed with the 
formalities and walked out for the after- 
noon on 16 November. 

The wildcat strike at Dagenham, the 
centre of Ford’s European empire, in- 
volved more than 700 workers and sent 
a loud and clear message to the bosses 
that the improved “final” offer was not 
necessarily enough to buy industrial 
peace. The leaderships of the two key 
unions, the TGWU and AEEU, continue 
to drag their feet, however. 

Despite the mandate for action at 
Vauxhall, the bureaucracy has so far only 
called for an overtime ban from 29 No- 
vember. Incredibly, the company’s bosses 
have replied with the threat of court 
action, alleging that they did not receive 
sufficient notice of the limited action in 
accordance with the anti-union laws. At 
Ford, the national officials claim that 
their members at Halewood on Mersey- 
side and at the Bridgend, South Wales 
engine plant are prepared to accept the 
company offer, so the TGWU’s Tony 
Woodley, and Jimmy Airlie of the AEEU, 
will not even call a ballot before 12 
December . 








VER 40 workers remain locked- 
| out after being summarily sacked 
on 31 October for the “crime” 
of joining the Transport and General 
Workers Union (TGWU). The manag- 
ing director of JJ Fast Foods Distribu- 
tion, Mustafa Kaimil, dismissed the 
union members after they complained 
about the victimisation of a shop stew- 
ard. 

The sacked workers, largely Turkish 
and Turkish Cypriot immigrants, 
mounted a peaceful picket outside the 
gates of the north London depot, only 
to face a vicious attack by 20-30 armed 
thugs. Four of the sacked men required 
hospital treatment, with one receiving 
18 stitches. The hired thugs are almost 
certainly supporters of the fascist Na- 
tional Action Party of Turkey, of which 


Jildcat strikes 


While there are undeniable divisions 
within Ford’s workforce because of fears 
at Halewood about job losses, militants 
in the car industry need to seize the 
opportunity to rebuild shopfloor organi- 
sation. Even if there are signs of a re- 
newed downturn in 1996, the car indus- 
try bosses have enjoyed a couple of 
profitable years. The dramatic upping 
of the basic pay offer by Ford bosses 
highlights their fear of strike action. 

They may lecture shopfloor workers 
about the need to be ever more produc- 
tive in mind-numbing, physically 
knackering jobs to stave off “foreign” 
competition, but Ford executives cer- 
tainly have no shame about booking a 
five-star hotel on Mauritius in mid-No- 
vember for corporate golfing and cham- 
pagne guzzling. 

Meanwhile, British car workers still 
face a basic 39-hour week — the longest 
in western Europe. Both Ford and Vaux- 


hall management have dismissed the 


unions’ call for a two-hour reduction in 
the working week — even though the 
union negotiators look all too ready to 
agree productivity strings. 

What is urgently needed, amid the 
current flurry of anger, is the rebuilding 
of inter-plant and industry-wide shop 
stewards’ organisation, with the aim of 
challenging the bureaucratic strangle- 
hold over negotiations and forging links 
with brothers and sisters at the compa- 
nies’ factories in Belgium, Germany, 


Spain and elsewhere on the continent.@ 





poured out of Aberdeen’s main sorting 


office when it became clear that employ- 
ers had transferred mail from strike- 
bound offices. By the weekend, manage- 
ment had activated contingency plans 
to transfer mail for sorting in Newcas- 
tle, Liverpool and Manchester to under- 
mine the strike — a reminder that this 
was not just a Scottish dispute. 











organisation in Liverpool. 


Despite the continued refusal of the T&G to give 
the dispute real backing through defiance of the anti- 
union laws, dockers and their supporters have begun 
to escalate the struggle against the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Company. November’s action featured two 
big weekday pickets, which severely hampered the 
bosses’ scab operation. Delegations of dockers have 
also gone to the continent and as far afield as Australia 
to seek solidarity from workers in other ports. 


@ Support the Dockers, join the next 
demonstration(called by Liverpool dockers 
and the Women on the Waterfront support 


group) 


Saturday, 2 December. Assemble 10.30am 
Liverpool Roman Catholic Cathedral in 


Mount Pleasant 


Rally at 12 noon, St George’s Plateau 

@ Financial support is urgently needed. Cheques should 
be made payable to: Merseyside Docks Shop Stew- 
ards “Appeal Fund”, c/o Jimmy Davies, Treasurer, 19 
Scorton Street, Liverpool L6 4AS. 


JJ Fast Foods 








Pickets confront scabs in Hamilton 


and that illegal strikes can win. But meanwhile union 
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The Royal Mail bosses, after some 
hesitation, went to the courts to obtain 
a ruling against the CWU. After refus- 
ing the bosses’ original application, Lord 
Dawson then demanded the union sub- 
mit its rulebook for examination to en- 
sure that the bureaucracy was using all 
its disciplinary powers to force members 
back to work. The bosses’ courts came 


Liverpool dockers fight on 


IVE HUNDRED dockers and their families are 
now in the third month of their determined 
fight to win back their jobs and defend union 


Stop this union busting! 


Kaimil’s brother-in-law is a member. 

The workers had begun to join the 
TGWU over the summer in the hope that 
the union would fight to improve their 
abysmal pay and conditions. Many of the 
men received only £200 for a 60-hour 
week, with some on as little as £130 for 
work that included regular exposure to 
sub-freezing temperatures with no pro- 
tective clothing provided. 

The TGWU leadership, however, has 
all but ignored what should be a model 
struggle to win union recognition. The 
London regional office has shelled out a 


paltry £35 a week in lock-out pay, and 
made little effort to appeal to its own 
members for money, never mind real 
solidarity. 

Union bureaucrats have failed to de- 
clare the dispute an official strike, going 
down the hopeless, legalistic path of 
industrial tribunals. 

While Kaimil’s sackings are undoubt- 
edly illegal, a tribunal does not have the 
power to compel the victimised work- 
ers’ reinstatement. It is very unlikely that 
a tribunal will even hear their case until 
late 1996. Meanwhile, the employer has 


agreed to ameeting at ACAS, due to take 
place as we go to press, but there is no 
reason to expect the slightest concession 
as the JJ operation continues with a scab 
labour force. 

What the TGWU will not call for, but 
the sacked workers desperately need, is 
mass picketing of the industrial estate 
where JJ’s is located—not the current 
passive demonstrations on windswept 
waste ground—along with a serious 
campaign to win solidarity action. First 
and foremost, this means blacking prod- 
ucts from the North London depot, 
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close to ordering the bureaucrats to sus- 
pend and even expel their own members. 

The workers' militancy paid off. 
Strikers voted to call off their acftion 
after an agreement was eventually 
reached by Keggie and McKay, even as 
an official strike continued at the Ham- 
ilton office, Management agreed to with- 
draw the elimination of the 4 full-time 
jobs at Portabello and to consult with 
the union nationally before making fur- 
ther changes. 

The action in Scotland has important 
lessons for other CWU members and 
trade unionists throughout Britain. 


The workers’ militancy is itself inspir-. 


ing, but as with January’s 48-hour wild- 
cat in London the recent Scottish expe- 
rience highlights the need for rank and 
file organisation to ensure that the un- 
ion bureaucracy - who were desperate 
to get the unofficial action called off - 
cannot now bargain away jobs, terms 
and conditions. 

The way forward is for postal work- 
ers to convene a meeting of activists from 
the wave of recent disputes in England, 
Scotland and Wales, with the aim of es- 
tablishing a rank and file movement in 
the CWU asa practical day-to-day chal- 
lenge to the right-wing leadership of Alan 
Johnson and co.m 





which supplies local authority school 
canteens in the London boroughs of 
Enfield, Harrow and Southwark, as well 
as appealing to unorganised workers in 
Jenny’s burger bars and restaurants, 
which are franchises of J]’s Fast Foods. 


@ Donations (cheques payable to 
TGWU) to: TGWU JJ Fast Food 
Campaign, Woodberry, 218 Green 
Lanes, London N4 2HB. 

@ A support committee meets every 
Tuesday at 7.30pm, Tottenham Com- 
munity Project, 628 Tottenham High 
Road, N17. 

@ Daily demos outside the depot on 
Millmead Industrial Estate, near 
Tottenham Hale Underground sta- 
tion. 
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HE ELECTION for Unison Gen- 

eral Secretary ended in a surpris- 

ingly narrow victory for Rodney 
Bickerstaffe. Between them, the two left 
wing candidates polled 73,191 votes. 
Disturbingly, right wing populist Peter 
Hunter polled 93,402 votes, on a piat- 
form of opposition to the union’s equal 
opportunities policies and to any active 
fight against the Tories. Bickerstaffe him- 
self gained only 151,000 votes. 

What do these results tell us about the 
state of Unison, its bureaucracy and its 
rank and file activists? 

When the CFDU, the main left alli- 
ance in Unison, announced its decision 
to stand Roger Bannister against Bicker- 
staffe many on the left derided it. Tony 
Benn, for example, has hailed Bicker- 
staffe as a champion of the working class. 
Bickerstaffe opposed the abolition of 
Clause Four and fought for the minimum 
wage. As the former general secretary 
of NUPE he was said to represent the 
blue collar majority of Unison. Bicker- 
staffe embodied the views and aspira- 
tions of those who championed “old” 
Labour against the Blairite onslaught. 

Bickerstaffe is one of the labour move- 
ment’s foremost windbags, with a huge 
gap between rhetoric and effective ac- 
non. 

He supports the constitutional posi- 
tion of the “self-organised groups” of 
union members facing social oppression. 
He wants to strengthen links with the 
Labour Party in order to place minimal 
pressure on “New Labour” im govern- 
ment. In practice however, he was noth- 
ing more than the candidate of the re- 
formist consensus at the heart of the 
Unison bureaucracy. 


Passive 

The Unison leadership has overseen 
the sell-out of the local government and 
NHS pay claims. Tens of thousands of 
jobs have disappeared as compulsory 
competitive tendering (CCT) and priva- 
tisation have surged forward. Terms and 
conditions for those left in work have 
deteriorated dramatically. 

The national leadership that unani- 
mously supported Bickerstaffe’s election 
limps behind the determination of the 
Asian women strikers at Hillingdon 
Hospital —taking six weeks to make their 
dispute official. 

Ordinary union members have already 
paid a terrible price for such a passive 
bureaucratic strategy. 

The election result revealed wide- 
spread disillusionment with Bicker- 
staffe’s leadership. His failure to secure 
an outright majority of the vote, despite 
the virtually unanimous support of the 
union’s bureaucratic machine, further 
discredits those on the left who refused 
to back a challenge to him. 

Peter Hunter’s strong second place— 
28% of the vote—is a warning to all 
those who were prepared to rest con- 
tent with Bickerstaffe, hiding behind his 
fake-left credentials. Hunter is a reac- 
tionary populist—virulently anti-abor- 
tion, homophobic and racist. He became 
the focus for discontent among mem- 
bers opposed to all the progressive or- 
ganisational gains made by the self-or- 
ganised groups in the founding of Uni- 
son. 


Posture 

His anti-bureaucratic posture was 
very weak and his call for lower subs 
was explicitly linked to an attack on the 
funding of the organisations of the op- 
pressed within Unison. He achieved his 
vote in spite of being totally isolated at 
national conference, and with no formal 
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Unison 








Unite the left: 
mobilise the 
rank & file! 


organisation behind him. 

Hunter's vote is a warning to every 
militant activist in the union. The bu- 
reaucracy has separated the self-organ- 
ised groups from the rank and file by 
embroiling them in struggles within the 
union’s bureaucratic structure, played 
out above the heads of the membership. 
This has been used as an excuse not to 
actively fight against chauvinism and 
bigotry amongst the membership. 

Hunter's success is unlikely to provoke 
a dramatic shift to the right at a national 
leadership level: Bickerstaffe is too de- 
pendent on the bureaucratic left to break 





it does point to future tensions amongst 
both the membership and the bureauc- 
racy. 

In contrast, the strong showing of 
Roger Bannister, the CFDU’s candidate, 
is a Warning to a bureaucracy which is 
so obviously failing to fight for the mem- 
bers’ needs. 

Roger Bannister stood on a limited but 
militantly left-wing platform which pre- 
sented an alternative to the betrayals of 
the existing leadership. 

The success of that platform in gain- 
ing nearly 19% of the total vote was 
directly related to the building of the rank 
and file organisation needed to imple- 
ment it. 

Workers Power supporters always 
understood the importance of standing 
against Bickerstaffe as a focus for oppo- 
sition to the national leadership. Ban- 
nister’s result has vindicated the CFDU’s 





decision to stand and shows that the 
basis exists for a rank and filemovement. 
The task now is to build the CFDU into 
the type of fighting leadership our un- 
ion so desperately needs. 

The performance of the CFDU and 
Bannister is all the more remarkable, 
given the failure of the SWP candidate 
Yunus Bakhsh. 

The SWP hastily decided to stand a 
candidate at the annual conference. Af- 
ter an energetic campaign, they picked 
up only 15,139 votes. This is a respect- 
able total for any revolutionary group 
standing as a propaganda exercise, but 
pathetic when compared to Bannister's 
vote. Given it was the SWP who chose 
to split the left, and did so boasting that 
they would eclipse the CFDU, it is a ter- 
rible result. It confirms every criticism 
Workers Power supporters in Unison 
made of that decision, both at confer- 
ence and during the campaign. | 

The SWP had said they were unable 
to unite with the CFDU because they 
see itas a 1980s-style Broad Left organi- 
sation. They counterposed to this the del- 
egate-based structure of Fightback, their 
own “party front” in Unison. So com- 
mitted were the SWP to this idea that 
they dropped Fightback as an organisa- 
tion as soon as Bakhsh decided to stand, 
and it has not been heard of since! 


Platform 

Bakhsh was to be the party candidate 
of the SWP. But his platform amounted 
to a few left demands without any ex- 
planation of how to achieve them or the 
kind of organisation needed to transform 
the union. It didn’t even say “join the 
SWP!” 

The CFDU now has the authority to 
again call on the entire left to unite in a 
single rank and file organisation. 

The SWP should abandon their self- 
defeating sectarianism and unite with the 
rest of the left in the CFDU. 

The combined vote of both candidates 
was half that of Bickerstaffe’s. With a 
single, united campaign many more 
votes could have been won. 

But irrespective of whether the CFDU 
can bring the SWP back into the fold, it 
has shown that it has the strength to go 
forward. Workers Power supporters in 
Unison make no apologies for our past 
and current criticisms of the CFDU lead- 
ership, but we will continue our fight to 
build the CFDU into the sort of organi- 
sation that can pose a real threat to 
Bickerstaffe’s bureaucratic status quo. 

That does mean overcoming the limi- 
tations of “Broad Leftism”, where the 
fight for bureaucratic positions takes 
precedence over workplace and branch 
based activist networks. 

The forthcoming CFDU National 
Conference must hammer out a fighting 
strategy to turn CFDU into a mass, ac- 
tive Unison rank and file movement.@ 
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The shop stewards’ column 


Civil Service 





Birth of a 
new left? 


N SEPTEMBER 1995, themem- 
| berships of the National Union 
of Civil and Public Servants 
(NUCPS) and the Inland Revenue 
Staff Federation (IRSF) voted in fa- 
vour of merging the union to create 
the Public Services, Tax and Com- 
merce Union (PTC). The official 
birthday of the new union will be 1 
January 1996. With more than 
160,000 members, it will be the larg- 
est civil service union and one of the 
top ten unions in Britain. 

Most NUCPS and IRSF members 
will not have noticed the merger 
process. Those who voted cast their 
ballots heavily in favour of the 
merger. But the majority in both 
unions did not participate. As with 
most union mergers of the past dec- 
ade, the PTC is a bureaucratic mar- 
riage of convenience, designed to 
boost the bureaucracy’s depleted 
bank accounts. 

Following the path of Unison in 
the early 1990s, the current union 
leaders will maintain control of their 
present jobs for some time to come. 
The current General Secretaries, 
John Sheldon of NUCPS and Clive 
Brooke of the IRSF, will rule jointly 
over the merged body, unelected for 
another five years. They plan a fur- 
ther bureaucratic lash-up with the 
low paid civil servants’ union, CPSA. 
But in the meantime the existing di- 
visions will be allowed to continue, 
with the NEC elected on a federal 
basis and the Inland Revenue section 
remaining autonomous. 

Militant activists in the existing un- 
ions have not been idle during the 
process. On 2 December in Liver- 
pool, the IRSF and NUCPS Broad 
Lefts were due to merge, creating the 
opportunity for building a rank and 
file movement to challenge the old 
guard for the leadership of the PTC. 
But if the merged Broad Left is to 
succeed, it will have to overcome the 
past deficiencies of Broad Leftism in 
the civil service. 

The NUCPS Broad Left has been 
stagnant for some years. It remains a 
small, usually marginalised force, 
with no roots among the lower 
grades. 

The IRSF Broad Left, on the other 
hand, has proved to be a paper tiger: 
numerically large, but frequently in- 
effective in practice. 

Inland Revenue workers have 
enormous potential power. They can 
cut off the government’s source of 
income through strike action in the 
tax offices. 

Yet for decades IRSF members 
have been isolated from mainstream 
civil service trade unionism. The 
IRSF membership consists largely of 
low-paid women clerical workers, yet 
their governing body is dominated 
by male senior managers. This is a 
symptom of its failure to throw off 
its “staff association” character. 

Against this background, a large 
but weak Broad Left emerged in the 
IRSF. When it called an unofficial 
conference in the early 1990s over 
50% of branches sent delegates. It 
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~ by a NUCPS Broad Left member 


Write to: BCM Box 7750, London WCIN 3XX 





has won numerous conference mo- 
tions, only to see progressive policies 
overturned in membership polls care- 
fully orchestrated by the leadership. 

The IRSF Broad Left’s main weak- 
ness, however, is at the level of ideas. 

The Broad Left’s glossy 1995 
manifesto, “Facing the Future: Pri- 
orities and Policies” recites such laud- 
able goals as full employment, re- 
nationalisation of the privatised in- 
dustries, a decent minimum wage 
and a cut in the working week. But it 
offers no effective strategy for 
fighting to achieve these ends. Worse 
still, it proposes false strategies like 
a national overtime ban as the key to 
winning pay claims. 

If we’re taking on the Tories we 
will need more than just an overtime 
ban. We need indefinite strike action, 
controlled by the membership and 
prepared to face the legal obstacles 
the bosses will throw in our way. 

What the PTC Broad Left should 
seek to create from day one is a rank 
and file movement. Unfortunately 
the danger is that the opposite will 
be built: an electoral machine for left- 
leaning bureaucrats. 

We have already seen enough of 
these in the Civil Service. Despite the 
inactivity of the “open” Broad Left, 
NUCPS was, until very recently, un- 
der the control of a secret Broad Left, 
with membership by invitation only. 
Its principal purpose was to incor- 
porate and seal-off from pressure 
promising young militants, who all 
too often went on to become foot- 
soldiers for the full-time officials. 
This covert bureaucratic “Broad 
Left” has now emerged as the “Unity” 
grouping. 

Moves are already afoot to engi- 
neer an electoral pact between Unity 
and the NUCPS Broad Left, with a 
view to merger. Within the CPSA, 
similar plans are already in motion 
to create an umbrella organisation 
called Left Unity. 

If these developments continue 
unimpeded, it will mark a dramatic 
change in the appearance — though 
not the substance — of civil service 
trade unionism. 

A sea change is required in civil 
service unionism and the successful 
launch of a fighting, rank and file 
based PTC Broad Left would point 
the way to an alternative. 

Two Workers Power supporters 
will be standing for the PTC Broad 
Left leadership on the basis of a seri- 
ous orientation to the workplace and 
the commitment to fighting for strike 
action. 

We will also advance the argu- 
ments for solidarity action, includ- 
ing strike action, across the unions. 
We will fight the bureaucratically 
imposed divisions within the PTC, 
even if this means breaking the anti- 
union laws. 

Our goal must be the creation of a 
workers’ civil service union: one that 
will eventually include those now in 
the CPSA but exclude the high level 
managers who currently infiltrate 
and mislead our unions. 
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HE ANNOUNCEMENT that 
Hackney Downs school would 
close on 31 December provoked 
opposition from parents, teachers and 
pupils alike. That, of course, made no 
difference to the North East London 
Educational Association (the “EA”)— 
the quango that recommended closure. 

This committee consisted of six busi- 
nessmen, former council officials and 
educationalists, including a former head 
of a fee-paying private school. 

The “evidence” of the school’s failure 
was fraudulent—a tissue of slanders 
directed at staff and the 200 boys still at 
the school, Inspectors’ reports indicated 
that educational standards were improv- 
ing—even according to the government's 
narrow and fixed criteria. 

The real reason for the closure is 
money; not just savings on costs, but 
also—cynically—the possibility of rais- 
ing funds through selling the buildings 
and land. One leak from Hackney coun- 
cil suggests that plans are underway to 
sell the site off for private housing. 


Hit list 

No wonder the EA wouldn’t let a sin- 
gle teacher, student or parent attend their 
meetings! 

The closure is just the first of many 
planned by the Department for Educa- 
tion and Employment (DfEE). Gillian 
Shepherd’s office is busy drawing up a 
hit list for further closures, with schools 
in Islington and Lambeth topping the 
list. 

Teachers across London know that if 
the Hackney Downs’ closure goes ahead, 
they could be next. They could face a 
series of vicious battles in the near fu- 
ture. 

Barring a dramatic escalation in the 


struggle to save Hackney Downs, it will 


close. Why is defeat now on the cards 





after the early success in keeping Hack- 
ney Downs open? 

Crucially, the response of the teach- 
ing unions has been far too weak. In- 
stead of becoming a flashpoint for ac- 
tion that could turn the tide on the To- 
ries’ plans for schools, it now looks likely 
that the closure will go ahead without 
direct action to resist it. 

At a lobby of the DfEE on 9 Novem- 
ber, hundreds of pupils and teachers 
turned out to give a message of defiance 
to the Tories. A succession of speakers 
from other schools pledged solidarity. 
NUT representatives from Haggerston, 


hy imine 





Clapton and Holloway schools reported 
that their members had voted to take 
solidarity strike action if Hackney 
Downs teachers walked out to stop the 
closure. 


tsolation 


But NUT members at Hackney Downs 
voted not to strike, and received no hint 
of backing from either the national NUT 
bureaucracy or the local leadership. They 
feared defeat in isolation. At present, 
they are not even certain of r-ceiving 
redundancy payments, never mind ob- 
taining employment elsewhere in Hack- 


ney. 

Workers Power supporters were ac- 
tive in building for action on several 
fronts immediately after the closure an- 
nouncement. We secured a solidarity 
strike vote at Haggerston school, while 
supporters of our youth paper, REVO- 
LUTION, were instrumental in getting 
Hackney Downs pupils along to an NUT 
reps’ meeting to increase the pressure 
fora strike. A REVOLUTION supporter 
attended the Hackney Downs student 
council meetings as a delegate from 
Pimlico School council in Westminster. 
REVOLUTION helped to link up the 
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Hackney Downs youth with students at 
Kingsland and Stoke Newington 
schools. 


Students 

REVOLUTION was unique in agitat- 
ing among the school students on the 9 
November lobby, when the single larg- 
est student mobilisation took place. We 
backed this up with a series of leaflets, 
distributed to students at the school 
gates, coupled with daily discussions 
outside the school. 

While the mood existed for a student 
strike in the wake of a walk-out the day 
after the closure announcement, pres- 
sure from heads and some teachers to 
stay in school proved too great to resist 
in the absence of much solid organisa- 
tion, For instance, the head at Hackney 
Downs—who had been key in the ear- 
lier fight against closure—argued that a 
student strike would just give the im- 
pression that there was no discipline at 
the school. Even plain clothes cops 
turned up to try and ensure that no strike 
or occupation took place. 


Strike 


Workers Power argued for the only 
action that could stop the closure—a 
strike across all Hackney’s schools until 
the closure plan was withdrawn. The 
votes for strike action at other schools 
showed this to be a real possibility. 
Though an occupation of the school 
would obviously have raised the profile 
of the.campaign, with the closure and 
the Christmas break both looming, it 
would have been very difficult to sus- 
tain an occupation until the start of the 
next term. Only a borough-wide strike 
would prove to the authorities that it 
would be more expensive and damag- 
ing to close the school than to keep it 
open and fund it properly. 





“Bring 
| - What is the back- 
ground to the cur- 

@ rent dispute? 


LR: Our pay claim is for 9% and for 
two hours off the working week. This 
would take us back to where we were in 
1990. Their original offer contained 
nothing about reducing hours but in- 
cluded a performance related pay pack- 
age. 

Those workers in Box 4-5 (the low- 
est marks in the civil service annual re- 
porting system) get nothing, Box 2-3 
below inflation—a rise of some 55 pence 
a day maximum and Box 1, who only 
make up 5% of the workforce, would 
get an increase above the inflation rate. 


How long has the dispute dragged on? 
Our settlement date was 1 April 1995, 
but negotiations didn’t start until April. 
Our first ballot on the management of- 
fer was only in September. We rejected 
it by 10-to-one. Before the ballot 
finished, they suddenly “found” an ex- 
tra £5 million. Even so, they still offered 
nothing to the lowest markings. After 
this, there was a ballot for action, which 
we won by three-to-two. But the bosses 
went to the courts and got an injunc- 
tion. The officials obeyed, but they did 
re-ballot. With a higher turnout, we won 
by three-to-one with 6,000 in favour of 
strikes. 


So what’s the strike plan? 

Selected offices are on full pay after the 
one-day national strike on 30 Novem- 
ber. We clearly need to escalate the ac- 
tion way beyond 40 or so offices, so in 
my view strike pay will have to be cut to, 
at most, 50%. At present, the union's 
strike fund has about £5 million, but 


CPSA ES Strike 


out th 








From Thursday 30 
November, CPSA 
members at more than 40 
local offices of the 
Employment Service (ES) 
were set to take indefinite 
strike action over 
management's attempt to 
cut pay and their refusal 
to reduce the working 
week. Workers from other 
offices will take part in a 
programme of escalating 
selective strike action. 
Lee Rock is one of those 
on indefinite strike. He is 
also the National 
Secretary of the Socialist 
Caucus, an important 
grouping for rank and file 
militants in the civil 
service unions. He spoke 
to Workers Power. 


that’ll be eaten up quickly. 

Predictably, no levies of other mem- 
bers have been organised. The literature 
to date has been useless—the national 
officials haven’t even provided recruit- 
ment material, even though membership 
in the ES is down to 55%. So branches 
and regions are going to have to bridge 
the gap. 


Why have the misnamed, very right- 





rest’ 


wing “Moderate Group” called the ac- 
tion at all? . 

I’m not sure myself. First, the offer itself 
is so bad. They may have an eye on 
upcoming elections and need to restore 
some credibility. Interestingly, the 
Deputy General Secretary led the nego- 
tiations himself and the rumour is that 
the management side treated him with 
contempt. 


What should activists be doing now? 

The Socialist Caucus has pressed for a 
far more disruptive campaign. The un- 
ion should name all the offices for strike 
action and name the ones to go on strike 
week-to-week. At the moment, the SWP 
are talking about unofficial action, but 
they’re not even prepared to fight in of- 
fices where they've got members. As | 
said, people coming out indefinitely are 
on full pay, but it would be massive step 
forward to win people to going out on 
50%. Militant Labour aren’t even men- 
tioning that. We’ ve really got to pose the 
question of “what level of strike pay?” 


How does the strike link in with the 
fight against Job Seekers Allowance 
(JSA)? 

Some of the targets for selective action 
are offices that were slated for JSA pi- 
lots or trials. 


Can the strike be spread to other rel- 
evant departments? 

Some of our work will be done by staff 
in the Benefits Agency. They won’t want 
to touch scab work, but the CPSA na- 
tionally will instruct them to “work nor- 
mally”. Instead, they should be bringing 
out those members over their own 
srievances.@ 
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N 1937 two huge pavilions con- 

fronted each other across the grounds 

of the Paris International Exhibition 
of Arts. One was topped with a swas- 
tika, the other with a massive statue of 
workers holding aloft the hammer and 
sickle, No visitor could mistake the sym- 
bolism of the confrontation: Nazi Ger- 
many and Soviet Russia were squaring- 
up for the decisive conflict of the cen- 
tury. 

But inside the two pavilions the art, 
design and architecture on show was 
notable for its similarity. Both Hitler's 
fascism and Stalin’s bureaucratic dicta- 
torship had, by the late 1930s, managed 
to strangle and suppress modernism in 
art and architecture. 

Massive, dead-eyed statues; huge “re- 
alist” paintings devoted to adoration of 
the leader; master plans for Moscow and 
Berlin, based on the conscious rejection 
of the modernist “International style” in 
architecture: these, as the first room of 
the Art and Power exhibition shows, had 
become the hallmarks of totalitarianism 
in art, whether Stalinist or fascist. 

The facile lesson that could be drawn 
from visiting this exhibition is that “com- 
munism and fascism are both the same”. 
There will be any number of art and 
history teachers trying to drum that into 
the heads of their students as they drag 
them round the Hayward Gallery. 

Stalinism and fascism did indeed look, 
and sound alike. Both were totalitarian 
dictatorships; regimes born of crisis, 
based on the crushing of individual free- 
dom and collective revolt. 

But they grew on different social soil. 
Fascism was the capitalists’ weapon of 
last resort, unleashed by a European 
ruling class in mortal fear of workers’ 
revolution. Stalinism grew out of the de- 
generation of a workers’ state, out of the 


seizure of power by a bureaucratic elite, 


which corrupted a genuine workers’ 
revolution. 

Leon Trotsky, who led the revolution- 
ary socialist struggle against Stalinism, 
once wrote that, were it not for their 
different property relations, the Stalin 
and Hitler dictatorships would be the 
same. By juxtaposing the creations of 
state-sponsored artists under both re- 
gimes this exhibition manages to illus- 
trate both the ideological similarities and 
the socio-historical differences between 
Nazism and Stalinism. 

More importantly it demonstrates that 
real communism—working class revo- 
lution and socialism from below—had 
nothing in common with Stalinism. 

You get a sense of the effect of a work- 
ers’ revolution on art as you progress 
through the first two rooms of Art and 
Power. The first room shows a selection 
of Soviet, Nazi and Spanish fascist art. 


_these paintings makes you sicker. 
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This “art of the dictators” is dire 
in the extreme. A large canvas from 
fascist Spain showing St. Teresa es- | 
corting a group of Spanish fascist | 
“martyrs” to Jesus on the cross _ 
swooping down from heaven, 2 
demonstrates the sterile back- @ 
wardness of such politics and | 
their visual expression. . 
On the next wall hangs Kirov | 
at the sports parade by Stalin- 
ist painter Alekasandr 
Samokhvalov. Robotic ranks ¥ 
of idealised, athletic Russian | 
men and women queue up to | 
worship Kirov—a Stalinist bu- 4 
reaucrat whose assassinationin 
1934 turned him into a cult 
figure. To a revolutionary social- 
ist it’s a question of which one of 


But as you emerge from this first, 
foreboding room you step into an- 
other devoted to the art of revolution- 
ary Spain of the mid-1930s. 

The brightly coloured political , 
posters which soimpressed George | 
Orwell in Barcelona are displayed, #2 
along with paintings by Miro, Dali, - 
Picasso, including his modernist | 
masterpiece Guernica, and numer- 
ous impressive modernist sculp- | 
tures by Spanish anti-fascist artists. — 
The commentary explains how the © 
Spanish pavilion at the 1937 exhi- 
bition became a magnet for Paris- 
ian workers at the time, with 
its combination of revolution- | 
ary propaganda, striking new — 
painting and sculptres which 
spoke directly to workers about 
their life and struggle. 

The Spanish room testifies to the 
power of working class struggle to in- 
fluence art, and shows exactly why, in 
Trotsky’s words: 

“A truly revolutionary party is neither 
able nor willing to take upon itself the 
task of ‘leading’ and even less of com- 
manding art, either before or after the 
conquest of power. Such a pretension 
could only enter the head of a bureauc- 
racy . 

Stalinist Russia could not have pro- 
duced a Guernica, even when millions 
of workers were struggling to defend the 
USSR against the Nazi invasion. And 
revolutionary Spain in 1937 could nei- 
ther have produced nor understood 
Kirov at the sports parade. In the realm 
of ideas, creativity and human progress 
real socialism and its Stalinist caricature 
are worlds apart. 

Nevertheless, even the Stalinist art 
reveals its roots in a different set of so- 
cial relations to those of fascism, despite 
the surface similarity. By the mid-1930s, 
Stalin had succeeded in crushing all 


Caer 





opposition to his rule. But he had not 
crushed the social conquests of the revo- 
lution. 

As a result the Stalinist art of the pe- 
riod does contain echoes of the revolu- 
tionary origin of the USSR. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the role of women, 
both as depicted in art and as artists 
themselves. The exhibition contains 
sculptures by Soviet women, Sara 
Lebedeva and Vera Mukhina, including 
a model of Mukhina’s colossal Worker 
and Collective Farm Girl which topped 
the Soviet pavilion in 1937. It is signifi- 
cant that the Soviet Union is the only 
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HE LAST time I saw Genora was 

when the BBC brought her to 
England to make the documentary 
“The Great Sit-down Strike. In 1979 
she was featured in the documentary 
“Babies and Banners “ which was 
nominated for an Academy Award. 
These films described her work as a 
23 year old when she organised 
women to support and shield work- 
ers during the formative years of in- 
dustrial unions in the USA. 

On Christmas Eve 1936, 2,000 
workers occupied a crucial Fisher 
Body Division plant in Flint, Michi- 
gan. The sit-in lasted for 44 days and 
ended with General Motors giving 


“dictatorship” here with a significant 
number of important women artists. 

The Russian revolution had taken 
major steps towards women’s liberation: 
granting the vote, divorce on easy terms, 
abortion on demand, and total equality 
in law. Working class women had played 
a leading role in the revolution and de- 

manded education and full 
» access to work. 
7 Although 

Stalinism was 
in the process of 
> clawing back these 

gains, it had not completed that 
process. This can be seen in some, but 
not all, of the Soviet art on display, where 
women are not simply treated as pas- 
sive wives and mothers but co-builders 
of the new society. Fascist art and propa- 
ganda meanwhile (for all the semi-clad 
athletic women’s bodies it depicts) can- 
not hide the fact of its total social 
conservatism towards women. 

In its exploration of Stalinist 
and fascist art together the ex- 
hibition also reveals the uncom- 
_ fortable fact that not all totalitar- 
ian art is “bad” and not all progres- 
sive art is “good”. Some of the 
_ Italian fascist paintings, for ex- 
} ample, are modern and fu- 
Ne turistic, reflecting the 
fact that, in its early 
period, Italian fas- 
cism had to pose as a 
revolutionary movement. By 
the mid-1930s, however, Mussolini 
had decreed that all fascist art had to 
echo the glories of imperial Rome. The 
exhibition reveals that there were simi- 
lar tendencies to tolerate modernism 
even within Nazism before its seizure of 
power. 

In general, the German and Italian 
rooms of the exhibition compete with 
each other in their monotonous inhu- 
manity. 

But our patience is rewarded when we 
reach the room devoted to art repressed 
in Nazi Germany. Alongside sculptures 
and drawings by socialist artist Kathé 
Kollwitz, and John Heartfield’s anti-fas- 
cist photo-montages, hang a series of 
small paintings by Expressionist artist 
Emile Nolde. Though he tried to com- 
promise with Nazi rule, Nolde was even- 
tually exiled to Denmark and then for- 
bidden to paint. This series of small 
paintings, done in secret, demonstrates 
the irrepressible urge of human beings 
to be free and create freely. 

Both Hitler and Stalin hid behind 
populism in art. “The artist does not 
create for the artist. He creates for the 
people,” said the Nazi leader. 

Stalin ordered artists to become “en- 
gineers of the human soul” and decreed 
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Pioneer U.S. Automobile Union Leader 


in and recognising the union. The strike 
had crippled General Motors and was a 
turning point for the growth of unions 
representing industrial workers. 

Genora organised the Women’s Emer- 
gency Brigade and she and other women 
stood off the Flint Police, Pinkerton 
Guards and other hired thugs at the gates 
of strategic plant No.4 where Chevrolet 
engines were made. Her women’s auxil- 
iaries went from house to house to calm 
worried mothers and wives and gain 
their support. 

They collected cash and food for their 
soup kitchens and she had her Women’s 
Brigade wielding clubs, marching up and 
down the main gates and barricades to 





put their bodies between Pinkerton 
agents and their husbands and brothers 
inside the plant. They wore red berets 
and armbands, carried American flags 
and sang “Solidarity Forever” and “Hold 
the Fort”. When spirits flagged during 
the long confrontations her resolve stiff- 
ened the will of the “sit-downers”, 
Genora was blacklisted in Flint and 
moved to Detroit where she continued 
as a union organiser. She was the victim 
of an attack with a lead pipe during a 





wave of anti-union violence which in- 
cluded the shootings of Walter and Vic- 
tor Reuther, both veterans of the 1937 
strike at General Motors and later top 
union leaders. 

In the 1960s Genora Dollinger was 
development director of the Michigan 
American Civil Liberties Union. She was 
an early President of Women for Peace. 
After moving to Los Angeles she led a 
quiet life concentrating on gardening and 
sculpting. 

She was born into a prominent fam- 
ily. Her uncle was a Vice President of 
General Motors. She rebelled against her 
background and married Kermit 
Johnson a labourer who was one of the 
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gineers of the human 
») soul” 


that architecture should create “struc- 
tures of mass character, reflecting the 
existence of a general plan”. 

But in the end Stalinism created struc- 
tures which symbolised the tyranny of a 
small elite over the masses, and of bu- 
reaucratic planning. And Stalinist art 
crushed the human spirit, driving revo- 
lutionary poets like Mayakovsky to sui- 
cide, and jailing innovative geniuses like 
the painter Kasimir Malevich. 

For real Marxists the progressive pos- 
sibilities of art lie not in its “mass char- 
acter”, but in its contribution to the free- 
ing of human individuality for millions. 

As Trotsky wrote to a group of anti- 
fascist artists, not long after the Paris 
Exhibition: 

“Art, like science, not only does not 
seek orders but by its very essence can- 
not tolerate them . . . Truly intellectual 
creation is incompatible with lies, hy- 
pocrisy and the spirit of conformity. Art 
can become a strong ally of revolution 
only insofar as it remains faithful to it- 
self.” 





Above: Socialist Party poster from 
the Spanish Civil War. 

Centre: Vera Mukhina Worker and 
Collective Farm Girl. 


The horrors of fascism are all too eas- 
ily forgotten by a new generation, as are 
the monstrous lies and crimes of Stalin- 
ism. We should never forget the crimes 
committed against the working class in 
the 1930s, both by fascism and Stalin- 
ism. There are ample books and news- 
reels which show how these tyrants de- 
stroyed human bodies. But there is little 
to rival this exhibition in showing how 
they managed to destroy the human 
spirit. 


sit in strikers. Her early life was 
marred by tragedy as well as union 
success, Her two small sons died in 
a traffic accident. Her marriage to 
Johnson broke up and she married 
fellow socialist Sol Dollinger 51 years 
ago, She is survived by him and their 
son Ronald and two grandchildren. 

Last year she was inducted into the 
Hall of Fame of the Michigan Wom- 
en’s Historical Centre in Lansing. She 
has been called a foremother of the 
Women’s Liberation Movement. She 
was a heroine of the international la- 
bour and trade union movement who 
understood and organised the power 
of women in the class struggle. 
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HE HANGING of Ken Saro-Wiwa 
Mm and eight other Ogoni activists by 
| the Abacha dictatorship in early No- 
vember was the final act in a five year 
campaign of ruthless military oppression 
of the Ogoni movement. Saro-Wiwa was 
the President of the Movement for the 
Survival of the Ogoni People (MOSOP). 
The others were either MOSOP leaders 
or members of the organisation’s youth 
wing, NYCOP. All were accused of “in- 
stigating” or being involved in the mur- 
der of four Ogoni chiefs. 

The trial was a farce. A special tribu- 
nal had been set up by the military. It 
consisted of two handpicked judges and 
a military officer. There was no appeal, 
the sentences only needing confirmation 
from Abacha’s Provisional Ruling Coun- 
cil. The defence lawyers withdrew in 
protest at the open bias of the judges. 

This vicious response of the military is 
an attempt to destroy the fruits of a pro- 
tracted struggle by the Ogoni people 
between 1990 and 1993. MOSOP was 
formed in 1990 and summed up its griev- 
ances in an “Ogoni Bill of Rights” pre- 
sented to the military regime of General 
Babangida. 

MOSOP denounced the neglect of 
Ogoniland by state and federal authori- 
ties. The area of the Ogoni is rich in cil 
but, like other regions of the country, lit- 
tle of the oil wealth found its way to the 
people. There was a chronic lack of ba- 
sic facilities like roads, electricity, drink- 
able water, schools and healthcare. 


Degraded 

The oil extraction methods used by 
Shell, the multinational oil company in- 
volved in Ogoniland, had dramatically 
degraded the environment. The 500,000 
Ogoni living in the Niger river delta area 
aré predominantly farmers and 
fishermen. 

High pressure oil pipes were laid bare 
across farm lands. Regular spillages de- 
stroyed farmland and marine life in the 
river and mangrove swamps. Gas was 
regularly burnt off, a “gas flaring” policy 
which scorched farm land and dumped 
airborne pollutants on the village com- 
munities. 

The Ogoni bill of rights defined the 
Ogoni as “a separate and distinct ethnic 
nationality” and called for “political au- 
tonomy to participate in the affairs of the 
Republic as a distinct and separate unit”. 
It demanded the right to control and use 
a “fair share” of the economic resources 
of Ogoniland, and demanded protection 
of the environment from further degra- 
dation. The broad movement around 
MOSOP represented a powerful cross 
class alliance. It included the majority of 
traditional chiefs and clan leaders, sev- 
eral former state ministers, like Garrick 
Leton, then President of MOSOP, as well 
as small farmers, fishermen and students. 

Ken Saro-Wiwa himself was a well 
known author, publisher and business- 
man. During the civil war, when a sec- 
tion of Nigeria—Biafra—attempted to 
fight for independence, Saro-Wiwa was 
a leading opponent of the breakaway. He 
was appointed administrator of the im- 
portant oil port of Bonny during the war 
and, from 1968 onwards held various 
ministerial posts in the newly created 
Rivers State, of which the Ogoni area is 
still a part. 

In the early 1990s, Saro-Wiwa ran a 
high profile international campaign, tes- 
tifying to UN sub-committees and link- 
ing up with international environmental 
groups such as Greenpeace and Friends 
of the Earth. This earned him the undy- 
ing enmity of the military. His own or- 
ganisation EMIROAF, which called for 
Nigeria to be turned into a confedera- 
tion of autonomous ethnic states, was 
banned in 1992. 


Encouraged 
There followed a switch to mass ac- 
tion and confrontation with the oil com- 
panies. Saro-Wiwa encouraged, and was 
encouraged by, the militant youth wing 
NYCOP. A women’s organisation was 
launched. An ultimatum was delivered 
to Shell, Chevron and to the state-owned 
Nigerian National Petroleum Corpora- 
tion (NNPC) demanding $6bn in rents 
and royalties, $4bn compensation for 
environmental destruction, an end to gas 
flaring and the covering of pipelines. 
co were demanded within 30 
ys. 
MOSOP had thrown down the gaunt- 
let to the oil companies and the military. 
Shell asked the dictatorship for “protec- 






tion”. This was nothing new in the Riv- 
ers State area. In 1990 the neighbouring 
Etche people had demonstrated against 
a Shell installation. 

Shell immediately called in the police. 
The heavily armed Mobile Police Force 
(MPF), known locally as “kill and go”, 
duly obliged. The demonstration was 
dispersed with gas and the next day 80 
people were killed in police raids on vil- 
lages. 

Then the army took a hand in 
Ogoniland. All public meetings and dem- 
onstrations were banned. A decree de- 
clared all demands for self-determination 
and for disruption of oil supplies as acts 
of treason punishable by death. Never- 
theless, massive demonstrations and vig- 
ils took place throughout Ogoniland in 
the first half of 1993. This was the high 
point of the mass mobilisation. Shell rec- 
ognised the danger and suspended all its 
operations in Ogoniland, effectively with- 
drawing from the area. 

The initial success of the MOSOP pro- 
test movements were related to the na- 
tional situation. The military regime ap- 
peared to be coming to an end. Babangida 
had declared a “transition to democracy” 
and had set up two carefully vetted par- 
ties to vote for. A national election cam- 
paign was taking place and there was 
growing opposition among workers and 
students to the effects of the IMF's Struc- 
tural Adjustment Programme, which had 
slashed living standards. 

Saro-Wiwa, with the backing of the 
majority of MOSOP supporters, called 
for a boycott of the elections. Not because 
the 1993 elections were rigged with only 
two parties allowed, but because, as he 
put it, if the Ogoni people wanted au- 
tonomy they should have nothing to do 
with the elections to a federal Nigeria. 

This decision, plus the growing mili- 
tancy of the campaign, split MOSOP. The 
more conservative elements, like Garrick 
Leton and many of the chiefs, wanted to 
support Chief Moshood Abiola, the can- 
didate who went on to win the elections. 


Clashes 

There had been growing clashes be- 
tween NYCOP and some pro-govern- 
ment chiefs. Houses and property of 
government supporters were destroyed 
and many chiefs had to flee the area. The 
success gf the boycott led them to split 
from the movement and Saro-Wiwa be- 
came President of MOSOP. 

When the election results were an- 
nulled and the military decided to stay in 
power one of the first targets was the 
Ogoni leadership. “Ethnic clashes” were 
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promoted or invented. Between July and 
September 1993 neighbouring Andonis, 
supplied with automatic weapons and 
probably strengthened by disguised 
troops or police, launched an attack on 
10 Ogoni villages. Over 1,000 Ogonis 
were killed and at least 30,000 driven 
from their homes. 


Support 

By the end of 1993 MOSOP was se- 
verely weakened and mass action was 
difficult. In May 1994 some Chiefs tried 
to organise support for the military's 
“elections” to a National Constitutional 
Assembly. This resulted in clashes be- 
tween NYCOP and those who wanted to 
participate. Four chiefs were killed when 
an election meeting was stormed. It was 
this that led to Saro-Wiwa and other 
MOSOP leaders to be put on trial for their 
lives. 

All workers must support the struggle 
of the Ogoni people against military re- 
pression and against the destruction of 
their environment by multinationals like 
Shell. 

But despite the intransigence and even 


heroism of figures like Saro-Wiwa and 


other leaders of MOSOP, we cannot be 
uncritical of their politics. Such uncriti- 
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MOSOP leadership was a wrong one. 
MOSOP’s whole policy concentrated on 
the idea that the Ogoni people were be- 
ing robbed of their oil revenue by the 
“majority” ethnic groups or regions. 
Hence their strategy of a cross-class alli- 


Greenpeace. 

For the workers and poor farmers of 
Ogoniland and Nigeria the perspective 
put forward by Saro-Wiwa and the 





HE ABACHA military regime is 
only the latest in a long line of mili- 
= tary governments to rule Nigeria. 
The General himself has been a key 
player in at least three military coups. 

It was Abacha, as Brigade Com- 
mander of Lagos, who announced the 
overthrow of the last civilian govern- 
ment of President Shagari in 1983. It 
was the same Abacha who plotted with 
General Babangida to overthrow the 
military leaders of that coup and replace 
them with Babangida himself. Again, 
when Babangida ended his eight year 
“transition to democracy” by annulling 
the 1993 elections and was pushed 
aside, it was Abacha, his number two, 
who took over in November 1993 and 
continued the dictatorship. 

But the Abacha regime is a regime of 
crisis which stands over a divided rul- 





ing class and a potentially powerful 


working class. The regime is deeply 


| unpopular, and its social base amongst 


important sections of the Nigerian capi- 
talists is being eroded. | 
This has led to growing conflicts with 


| the judiciary, divisions within the army 


and to an increasingly dictatorial and 
brutal repression of the bourgeois op- 
position, the press, the trade unions and 
Nigeria’s national minorities. 

Now Abacha has made a fatal mis- 
take. He has humiliated the major im- 
perialist powers, who pinned their hopes 
on a policy of “quiet diplomacy” to 
achieve change, by hanging Ken Saro- 
Wiwa while the Commonwealth Con- 


ference was in session. For this he will 
not be forgiven. 

But while the overthrow of Abacha ts 
desired by the vast majority of people in 
Nigeria, the way Abacha is overthrown 
and what replaces him is crucial. 

The imperialists and much of the 
bourgeois opposition in Nigeria all agree 
that there must be a “smooth transition”. 
The last thing they want is a mass upris- 
ing against Abacha and the army which 
destabilises bourgeois rule. Chief 
Moshood Abiola, a millionaire business- 
man and press magnate, is their pre- 
ferred candidate to oversee that transi- 
tion. 


Treason 
Abiola is in jail charged with treason. 
This is ironic, since Abiola was a friend 
of Babingida and leader of one of the 
two approved parties promoted by the 
military and allowed to stand in the 1993 
elections. Even their manifestos were 
drawn up by government officials! 
Only 30% of Nigerians bothered to 
vote in these fixed elections. In many 
areas, like Ogoniland, there was a total 
boycott. Nevertheless, because the mili- 
tary annulled the elections and because 
Abacha threw Abiola into jail for declar- 
ing himself the legitimate president, 
Abiola is now seen by many Nigerians 
as an opposition figure to rally around. 
One result of this was a six week strike 
by oil workers in July and August 1994, 
which developed at points into a nation- 
wide general strike. This shook the 


Abacha regime to its foundations. 

The workers demanded the release of 
Abiola and his assumption of power as 
part of the transition process. But they 
also raised their own demands for higher 
wages and protection against the rising 
cost of living. 

They showed that the fight for work- 
ers right across the ethnic divisions that 
divide Nigeria’s opposition, could unite 
and lead the struggle against the dicta- 
torship. (see Workers Power 181, Sep- 
tember 1994) 

Abacha survived this test of strength 
largely because of the weakness of the 
trade union leaders, who called off the 
general strike. The oil workers were 
driven back to work. The regime took 
its revenge by jailing trade union lead- 
ers, dissolving the executive of the oil 
workers’ union and the Nigerian Labour 
Congress, and proscribing 15 newspa- 
pers and journals. 

Many of the leaders of the southern 
based National Democratic Opposition 
(NADECO) were arrested. NADECO, 
uniting many former government min- 
isters and retired military figures, called 
for a negotiated settlement with the re- 
gime and an “interim government of 
national reconciliation” under Abiola. 
Their declared strategy is based on 
peaceful resistance and international 
diplomatic pressure to bring about 


Nigeria ts the most populous state in 
Africa and its oil wealth makes it a valu- 


able area of exploitation. Nigeria is Brit- 


ain’s most important trading partner in 


rica. 

Over £450 million worth of British 
exports last year went to Nigeria. Shell 
has a 47% stake in the Nigerian oil in- 
dustry. It accounts for 14% of Shell’s 
world output. The United States also has 
a $2.6 billion investment in oil, largely 
through the oil company Chevron. 


Trials 

The treason trials of military officers, 
including senior figures of Nigeria’s rul- 
ing class, convinced the imperialists that 
the whole country could be on the verge 
of civil war. The army might split, leav- 
ing their investments exposed. Suddenly 
there was a flurry of visits by heads of 
states and their emissaries to demand 
that the sefitences of the “coup plotters” 
be commuted. 

Combined pressure from the USA, the 
EU and South Africa led Abacha to re- 
lent and their sentences were commuted. 
At the same time the regime tried to 
mend its fences with the imperialists, 
offering “deregulation” of industries, op- 
portunities for investment and decreas- 
ing its debts to the oil companies from 
$1,000 million to $200 million in one 
year. 

Abacha’s nationwide speech on 1 Oc- 
tober offered yet another transition time- 
table, this time supposedly over three 
years. 

But the latest killings and interna- 
tional outcry have further isolated the 
regime. 
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ance of all Ogoni people to take back their 
oil wealth. 

In directing the anger of the Ogoni 
people to this goal MOSOP was mislead- 
ing them and, in fact, making a success- 
ful struggle against exploitation and pol- 
lution impossible. 

Forit is not only the Ogoni people who 
are being robbed and exploited by the 
multinationals, the military and the Ni- 
gerian capitalists: it is all the Nigerian 
masses, 

To divert the anger of the masses into 
regional or sub-regional struggles over 
who should control the oil resources was 
deeply divisive and guaranteed to isolate 
the Ogoni people. 

Such a struggle over oil divides the 
groups within the Rivers State, and mullti- 
ethnic oil producing states of Delta, Edo, 
Imo, Ondo and Cross Rivers. It sets the 
potentially well-off oil states against the 
majority peoples in the North and East 
who have no oil. 

Socialists in Nigeria and Ogoniland 
would have argued quite the opposite. 
While making clear that revolutionaries 
support the right of minorities to self- 
determination, up to and including sepa- 
ration if they so wish. But separation is 
certainly not what socialists should be 


Whether the working class can take 
advantage of the isolation of the regime 
and any fracture in the armed forces 
depends above all on the programme it 
puts forward to mobilise and unite the 
masses against the regime. 

The general strike has been shown to 
be a crucial tactic in the struggle against 
the dictatorship both in 1988 and 1994. 
But it has to be combined with develop- 
ing organs of struggle in the cities and 
the rural areas that unite strikers with 
the unemployed, the oil workers with 
the rural workers and poor farmers. 
Such workers’ councils must organise 
their own workers’ guards to protect 
themselves from the military as well as 
campaigning amongst the poorly paid 
soldiers to join with them to end the 
regime. 

The workers must reject any return 
to the results of the fixed June elections 
of 1993. They certainly have no interest 
in any deal which puts Moshood Abiola 
into power over the heads of the masses. 
In no way do these elections reflect the 
will of the masses. 


Convening 

In their place the workers must fight 
for the immediate convening of a sover- 
ign constituent assembly elected by all 
those over 16. Such an assembly must 
have the unfettered right to address all 
the issues facing the Nigerian masses, 
toch constitutional and economic. 

Nigerian workers have seen their in- 
comes slashed over the last decade. Av- 
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advocating in Nigeria. 

The masses of Nigeria have every in- 
terest in maintaining a united country and 
a united struggle against dictatorship and 
exploitation. 

Revolutionaries should direct the an- 
ger of the masses towards the real causes 
of their misery and the degradation of 
their environment, the fact that the mas- 
sive oil revenues are pocketed by a hand- 
ful of Nigerian capitalists and generals 
working alongside the massively profit- 
able international oil companies which 
exploit Nigeria. 


Resources 
The real struggle is to destroy this sys- 
tem of exploitative capitalism and dis- 
tribute the ample resources of the coun- 
try in a planned way to benefit all the 
toilers of Nigeria on the basis of equality. 
For the oil-producing areas this means 





ensuring that the costs of protecting and 
repairing the environment are met from 
the enormous revenues from oil produc- 
tion. 

It means making sure that such pro- 
tective measures against environmental 
damage are under the control of the 
workers and farmers who live and work 
in the oil producing areas by fighting to 
build organisations that unite the oil 
workers and poor farmers. 

Such a programme, and a workers 
party that will fight for it, can united all 
the Nigerian masses in a struggle against 
the dictatorship. 

It can destroy the power of the mili- 
tary and the multinationals over Nigeria 
and open up the real possibility of build- 
ing schools, hospitals, roads, of provid- 
ing plentiful supplies of gas, water and 
electricity not just for the Ogoni but for 
all the peoples of Nigeria.@ 


erage income fell from $800 in 1984 to 
less than $250 today. Meanwhile the 
Nigerian capitalists and military elite 
flaunt their massive wealth, much of it 
gained through corruption. An official 
report estimated that $12 bn dollars 
were mis-appropriated under 
Babangida’s regime. 

Workers must demand the confisca- 
tion of wealth and its use for the benefit 
of the masses, to build schools and hos- 
pitals and repair vital services. Work- 
ers’ tribunals should be formed to ar- 
rest those who looted the state treasury 
and force the return of the thousands of 
millions held in domestic and foreign 
bank accounts. 

The imperialists continue to demand 
the repayment of the foreign debt de- 
spite the billions of pounds they have 
taken from Nigeria in interest payments 
and profits. 

The foreign debt must be cancelled. 
The multinational oil companies have 
also made billions of dollars out of Ni- 
geria and continue to wreck the envi- 
ronment. 

All their interests should be national- 
ised without any compensation. They 
have already been paid enough! The 
same should happen in other key indus- 
tries so that the workers of Nigeria can 
use the wealth of the country to raise 
living standards and develop the 
economy for the benefit of the vast 
majority, not for a tiny handful. 

Such a programme, to address the 
burning needs of the rural masses and 


the injustices felt by the national minori- 
ties should be used as the basis for a 
genuine mass workers’ party in Nigeria. 

A workers’ party must be independ- 
ent from all the bourgeois. opposition 
forces that want to continue the exploi- 
tation of the Nigerian masses, albeit un- 
der a democratic guise. 


Fight 

It must fight for a workers and peas- 
ants’ government in Nigeria. 

Wouldn’t such a programme bring 
down the wrath of the multinationals 
and the imperialists on the Nigerian 
workers’ heads? Yes, but it would also 
inspire workers and peasants through- 
out ‘the whole of Africa and the world 
to support the struggle. 

The allies of the Nigerian masses lie 
not in foreign ministries of the Europe 
and America, nor amongst the Com- 
monwealth heads of state, but amongst 
the workers of those countries. 

The task is to mobilise the workers, 
especially the trade unions, in support 
of the workers’ struggle in Nigeria. 

The aim must be to impose a work- 
ers’ boycott of all Nigerian exports, in- 
cluding oil, to prevent any arms or mili- 
tary equipment getting to the regime. 

We must demand that the powerful 
trade union movement in this country 
breaks its shameful inactivity on the Ni- 
gerian struggle and gives all the mate- 
rial aid at its disposal to workers organi- 
sations and trade unions in Nigeria 
fighting against Abacha.@ 









ARXISTS DON’T believe 
in God. No surprises there. 


@ But Marxists weren't the 
first atheists, In the eighteenth cen- 
tury a series of philosophers and 
natural scientists demolished the 
claims of the Church that the exist- 
ence of God could be proved by rea- 
son. 

The first theologian to try and use 
logic to demonstrate God’s existence 
was St Anselm. This was his argu- 
ment: if there is a supreme being then 
no other being, better or greater can 
be imagined. If the supreme being 
does not exist, then one could imag- 
ine a greater being. Therefore God 
must exist. 

The complete circularity (and 
barmyness) of such reasoning is ob- 
vious. It is an attempt to prove that 
God’s existence is a logical necessity, 
like the laws of mathematics. But the 
axioms of geometry and mathemat- 
ics can be tested against the material 
world. Whilst God’s existence is 
obviously a necessary axiom of reli- 
gious thought and practice, it does 
not perform this function in any 
other sphere of human activity. 

Under the pressure of the scien- 
tific reasoning which centred on dis- 
covering cause and effect, theolo- 
gians moved the goalposts. They 
argued that since everything has a 
cause the Universe too must have 
one, one which exists before the 
Universe. But this argument too 
breaks down with the unproven as- 
sertion that there must be an 
“uncaused cause”, and that this cause 
must be none other than a single, all 
powerful and perfect being. 

To simply assert that, God starts 
wherever human scientific knowl- 
edge of the chain of causality stops, 
that is where proves nothing, espe- 
cially since this boundary has been 
driven backwards time and time 
again by science. Another “logical” 
proof of God’s existence goes as fol- 
lows: Nature is orderly, therefore 
somebody, must have designed it. If 
you find a watch then there must be 
a watchmaker. 

This argument too has withered 
under the impact of the advance of 
the natural sciences, which in sphere 
after sphere have shown the inter- 
nal ordering (and disordering) of or- 
ganic and inorganic matter. Nowhere 
can an external, inexplicable “de- 


signer” be demonstrated. 


The idea that God is the source of 
all our morality is also full of contra- 
dictions. Is God “good” by some ex- 
ternal absolute standard or is what- 
ever God wills good? In the former 
case God is not omnipotent because 
the moral law is a higher force, and 
the question remains, who designed 
that? In the latter case God is an ab- 
solute tyrant, making whatever God 
wills good. What then is the source 
of evil? Does God will it too, or is 
there some source too powerful for 
God to overcome? The glib expla- 
nation that God allows evil in order 
to create free will opens the ques- 
tion: did God “allow” the holocaust 
for this purpose? 


Mysterious 

Could God find no better way? 
Can God be all powerful and allow 
evil? 

The religious person faced with 
this question, usually resorts to the 
old get-out clause: “God moves in 
mysterious ways’. 

One final argument is the histori- 
cal universality of religious experi- 
ence. ‘ 

But these experiences are infinitely 


varied and culturally different. And 
they rest on subjective testimony. 

To argue that because people 
have “experiences”, emotional 
trauma or exaltation, seeing visions, 
hearing voices, proves nothing 
about the objective origin of these 
experiences, especially since we 
know that mental disorder, drugs, 
and emotional or physical stress can 
and do produce these states. 

Today people have visions of Elvis 
Presley in the same way that, in 
earlier decades, they had visions of 
the Virgin Mary. That proves the 
existence of a need for Gods to 
worship, a need for the supernatu- 
ral, but not their existence. 

Marxists have little to add to the 
rational atheists on these so-called 
proofs. But Marxists have long un- 
derstood that it is not sufficient to 
simply disprove the rational force 
of the claims of religion. It is neces- 
sary to explain the varied and chang- 
ing phenomenon of religion and 
how it can disappear. As students, 
Marx and Engels absorbed the idea 
from the German philosopher 
Feuerbach that religious conscious- 
ness was a form of alienation. We 
turn features of our own nature and 
experience into supposedly exter- 
nal, all powerful forces, and then 
worship them. Power, goodness and 
love were made absolute, unlimited 
qualities attributed to God who is 
then set up as the cause of all that is 
good in humanity. 


Alienation 

The fact that some people today 
ascribe these features to Eric 
Cantona only goes to show that al- 
ienation, not God's existence, 1s 
the universal feature of class socie- 
ties. 

Marx and Engels’ took 
Feuerbach’s insights into alienation 
further. They saw that the inverted 
world of religion was a result of a 
world in which the great majority 
of humanity were not in control of 
their own lives. Humanists like 
Feuerbach wanted to change hu- 
manity without first changing soci- 
ety, without uprooting the oppres- 
sion and exploitation which are the 
roots of religious alienation. 

Humanity as a species may have 
largely de-mystified nature, through 
science and industry. But it has not 
demystified human society itself. 

Its own social relations of produc- 
tion and reproduction (the family) 
are the source of endless mystifica- 
tion. Indeed as long as a tiny minor- 
ity of the owners of society’s pro- 
ductive forces continue to exploit 
the majority, the latter will continue 
to feel powerless at the mercy of eco- 
nomic laws that act like a blind and 
often malign fate. 

They will seek in the fantasy 
world of religion the salvation they 
were denied on earth. Religion ac- 
cording to Marx, is a psychological 
consolation for all this suffering: a 
pain killer, or in the famous phrase 
“the opium of the people”. 

Marx and Engels did not expect 
that religion would wither away as 
long as class society existed. It could 
not be got rid of by argument, even 
by mass anti-religious propaganda, 
let alone by banning it as the 
Stalinists later tried to do. 

Only the overthrow of the profit 
system could create the conditions 
for the withering away of humani- 


ty’s psychological need for religious 


belief. 


by Dave Stockton 
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The end of social 
partnership? 


Only one year after the last general election, Austrians will return to the 
polls this month. In October the right wing Peoples Party (OVP) walked 
out of its “grand coalition” with the reformist Social Democratic Party 
(SPO). Meanwhile, Georg Haider’s openly racist Freedom Party (FPO) 
stands to gain most from the fallout. Frederic Haller from Workers’ 
Standpoint (the Austrian section the LRCI) explains. 


| HE SPO-OVP government elected 
in Austria in 1994 ran into trou- 
ble from the start. Its austerity 
package, launched to meet the conver- 
gence criteria for European Monetary 
union, was rejected by the unions. 
“Warning strikes” and anti-government 
rhetoric made clear to both the SPO and 
the open bosses’ parties that any further 
cuts would require the consent of the 
union leadership. Otherwise, the gov- 
ernment might have to face strike ac- 
tion, an event almost unheard-of in post- 
war Austria. 

The two government parties drew 
different lessons from this experience. 
The SPO bent over backwards to gain 
union agreement to vicious cuts against 
public sector workers and welfare recipi- 
ents, including teachers, university and 
school students, as well as the sick, disa- 
bled and pensioners. 

Meanwhile the Peoples Party elected 
the coalition foreign minister, Wolfgang 
Schiissel, as its new leader. He is posing 
as the one bosses’ party leader who could 
launch a Thatcherite attack on the wel- 
fare system. 

By opposing an early retirement meas- 
ure and pushing for harsh attacks against 
the unemployed, Schiissel broke the pact 
with the SPO. He openly challenged the 
unions and even the traditional Austrian 
system of social partnership. 

For example, the OVP tore up a deal 
with the unions and helped push through 
a new law that allows shops to open on 
a Catholic holiday without a collective 
agreement between the shop owners and 
the unions, 

Schiissel is gambling on winning back 
a quarter of a million votes from Haider's 
openly racist Freedom Party in order to 
eclipse the SPO. But this is by no means 
an easy task. Haider has profited from 
the discrediting of the coalition govern- 
ments of the last decade, as well as from 
a succession of racist campaigns. 

Haider projects himself as a critic of 
the whole system of power sharing be- 
tween the “red” and the “black”-the 
socialists and the Christian Democrats. 
He even spouts off against “the rich” 
sometimes, only to praise the “honest” 
wealth of the industrious the next-day. 

This manipulation of popular cyni- 
cism and discontent has worked. In 1986 
Haider took over a party that won a mere 
4% in elections; last year he got 23% of 
the vote and the opinion polls suggest 
he may well win a still larger share this 
time. 

Haider has set his sights on becoming 
chancellor in 1998 and has staked his 
claim to be the leader of the so-called 
“bourgeois camp”, that includes virtu- 
ally all the parliamentary parties except 
the SPO. 

Haider’s popular base consists of small 
capitalists, the middle class and those 
layers of the working class that have lost 
out under social partnership and are 
most repelled by the SPO. But the big 
industrialists and financiers still distrust 
him. His demagogy is an incitement to 
instability and Haider has done little to 
distance himself from extreme right and 
even fascist groups. 

As a result he is perceived, especially 
in the foreign media, as being a fascist 
himself. Although that is not true, the 
FPO lies ona political spectrum between 
the Italian Northern League and 
Berlusconi’s Forza Italia, neither of 
which had any problems in forging a 








People’s Party leader Schussel exits 
coalition; Austria’s Thatcher? 





coalition with open fascists. 


The big capitalists are in a dilemma: 


On the one hand, they do not want 
Haider in the government because of the 
effects it might have on their business, 
given the FPO’s unsavoury reputation 
abroad. They also sense that his arro- 
gant approach could provoke the unions 
into demonstrating their power. 

At the same time, the bosses want 
desperately to push the Social Demo- 


crats out of their leading role in govern- 


ment. The SPO has been part of the 
government for 46 of the last 50 years. 
For the last 25 years, the chancellor has 
been appointed from their ranks. The 
social welfare system has been their jewel 
in the crown. 

The SPO still believes that Austrian 


At a glance... 


OVP: The Austrian People’s 
Party (Conservatives) 

SPO: Social Democratic 
Party (reformist workers’ 
party) 

FPO: The Freedom Party 
(far right racists) 





capitalism is only experiencing a tem- 
porary weakness and with a little self- 
restraint on the part of the workers and 
some well-directed public investment all 
will be well again. They have not under- 
stood the fact that capitalism can no 
longer grant Austrian workers the stand- 
ard of living they were guaranteed in the 
1970s. It is not a question of postpon- 
ing a few luxuries, but of tearing up the 
social welfare system which formed the 
basis for social partnership. 

The SPO’s cautious approach is not 
the policy the bourgeoisie is looking for 
as it seeks to adhere to the “Maastricht 
criteria” for joining a single EU currency. 
Public debt is well over 60% of GNP, 
way over the level permitted by the 
Maastricht Treaty. The budget deficit in 
1995 will be nearer 6% than 5%, 
whereas Maastricht only allows for 3%, 

But the problem clearly is not just 
Maastricht. Many Austrian markets have 
enjoyed decades of protection against 
international competition and are now 
being gradually deregulated in line with 
the EU’s demands on all member states. 
Although the government has for years 
reduced the tax burden on the bosses, 
they still claim to be insufficiently profit- 
able to take on world competition. 


Further cuts in taxes and social ben- 
efits are therefore demanded by the in- 
dustrialists. And it is the workers who 
have to foot the bill: their taxes will be 
raised and their benefits cut. 

In this situation it was Schtissel who 
offered his services to the hard-headed 
sections of the bosses. His game plan is 
clear: split the coalition, attack the SPO, 
push aside the FPO, win over the mass 
media to his cause, regain lost voters 
through anti-socialist rhetoric and con- 
quer new voters by projecting himself 
as “breaking with the past”. 

Despite the admirable simplicity of 
this plan, the polls give it little chance of 
succeeding. The OVP has been part of 
the system of social partnership since its 
beginning. Its representatives are privi- 
leged bureaucrats and corrupt state func- 
tionaries who now claim that they want 
to change everything. People simply do 
not believe them. And if Schiissel does 
not gain a majority-in the elections than 
he will have to take the blame for hav- 
ing provoked a completely unnecessary 
election. It will be impossible for him to 
grovel back into the coalition with the 
SPO. And most probably the People’s 
Party will not want to do that either. 

A more plausible scenario would see 
a government of so-called “experts” re- 
placing professional politicians, as in 
Italy under Dini. They could be jointly 
selected by the bourgeois parties, but 
FPO politicians would not be in the cabi- 
net. Austria’s “international reputation” 
would be saved, and the “socialists” 
ousted. The bourgeoisie would have its 
way, even if its preferred candidate did 
not win a majority. 


For workers in Austria this would be. 


avery bad outcome. Not simply because 
the austerity attacks would come more 
quickly, but because the workers would 
lose the opportunity to experience the 
Social Democrats acting even more 
openly on behalf of the bourgeoisie. In 
the event of the SPO’s departure from 
the government, workers would be more 
likely to retain illusions in the Social 
Democrats. 

Thus, they would take longer to un- 
derstand the need for a new workers’ 
organisation, one that is really on their 
side—a revolutionary socialist organisa- 
tion. For this reason the ASt is waging a 
campaign for an SPO election victory 
and, at the same time, for the necessary 
fight against all social attacks from what- 
ever quarter. 

The Austrian workers will have to 
learn to fight again. Since the end of the 
war they have lived under the illusion 
that social democratic reformism will 
guarantee stability and the welfare sys- 
tem. Now they have to recognise that 
this is no longer on the cards. They have 
to put enormous pressure on their un- 
ions, transform them from top to bot- 
tom — indeed revolutionise them. They 
have to oust the bureaucracy which has 
no other function than to stifle all mili- 
tancy and fighting morale and negotiate 
away decades of reforms. 

The next cuts package, whoever car- 
ries it out, will include all the harsh 
measures that have recently been dis- 
cussed: attacks against university and 
school students as well as against civil 
servants, women, unemployed, the sick, 
old, early-retired and the working class 
as a whole. Only a big wave of solidarity 
action can stop it. Only a massive strike 
wave can force the bosses into retreat.@ 
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ARLY IN November an old memo 
from a Tory prime minister, Ted 
= Heath, to a stalwart of the British 
judiciary, Lord Widgery, was published 
in the press. The memo expressed Brit- 
ish government concern about the events 
of Bloody Sunday, the day in 1972 when 
British paratroops gunned down 13 
unarmed civilians on a civil rights march 
in Derry. The concern was not about the 
murder of innocent people. It read: 

“It had to be remembered that we’re 
in Northern Ireland fighting not only a 
military war, but a propaganda war.” 

The British state has always publicly 
denied that it was waging a war in 
Northern Ireland. To concede that fact 
would be to admit that the IRA was 
indeed an army, fighting a war of national 
liberation. 

The resilience of the Northern Irish 
nationalists and the courage and determ- 
ination of the IRA meant that Britain 
could never win the war'outright by 
military means. But neither could the 
IRA, whose guerilla strategy increasingly 
degenerated into a piecemeal war of 
attrition separated off from the actions, 
concerns and needs of the nationalist 
masses. The ceasefire, welcomed by a 
wat-weary population, emerged from 
. this impasse. 

For the republicans, the IRA and Sinn 
Fein, the ceasefire was designed to open 
the way to all-party talks aimed at a 
constitutional settlement to the Irish na- 
tional question that would finally mean 
the end of partition. Sinn Fein’s leader- 
ship had cultivated a pan-nationalist al- 
liance between themselves, the middle 
class nationalists of the SDLP and the 
Dublin government. With the help of the 
Irish lobby in the USA, this alliance won 
the Clinton administration’s backing for 

-apeace process that would have all-party 
talks at its centre. 


Beleaguered 

John Major had set peace in Northern 
Ireland as a key goal. His weak and 
beleaguered government desperately 
hoped that engineering a peace deal 
would partly restore its standing in the 
eyes of the British public. To achieve this, 
Major himself cultivated relations with 
Dublin, signing the Downing Street 
declaration which declared that Britain 
had no “selfish or strategic interest” in 
the six counties. At the same time, he 
authorised the secret negotiations with 
the IRA in which he promised Sinn Fein 
entry into all-party talks if the IRA 
suspended armed actions. 

But while Major wanted peace, he also 
wanted and needed the support of the 
Unionists in Northern Ireland. Essent- 
ially, this meant that he was willing to 
begin a “peace process” but would not 
see it through to the resolution of the 
national question through the reunifi- 
cation of Northern Ireland with the 
Republic. 

In the 14 months since the ceasefire, 
Major has become ever more dependent 
on the Unionists for his own govern- 
ment’s survival. As this majority has 
fallen with every by-election so the votes 
of the Ulster Unionist Party (UUP) have 





become vital for the Tories to keep con- 


HE FINAL count of the divorce 
referendum has just been announ- 

ced as we go to press. After a 
recount the Yes side have won by the 
tiniest majority—9,163 votes, thereby 
lifting the constitutional ban on divorce. 
This victory, although narrow, is of 


enormous significance. It represents | 


another body blow for the Catholic 
church in the South at a time when it 
hoped it could win a No vote. 

The full results have not been pub- 
lished, but the turnout was around 
65%, with a high turnout in Dublin that 
swung the result. A majority of rural 
constituencies voted No, but the urban 
vote was a solid yes. 

The realities of life on estates is at 
odds with the backward doctrines of the 


Irish peace process 





“The hope and expectation. . . has been displaced by anger or 
dismay or frustration”, says Gerry Adams - fearful of losing control 
over the republican movement. MI5 warns John Major that the IRA 

ceasefire is likely to end, sooner rather than later. Mark Harrison 
examines the background to the stalled “peace process’. 


trol of Parliament. Thus, the Unionist 
veto over the “peace process” remains 
unchallengeable. 

The UUP’s new leader, David Trimble, 
is modernising his party and under- 
mining its link with the Orange Order. 
But he is doing this with a view to 
preserving Unionist domination of the 
North within the framework of an 
elected assembly which will be an 
alternative to any constitutional moves 
towards reunification. And he has made 
it absolutely clear that he will not enter 
any all-party talks until the IRA hands 
over its weapons. 


Shatter 

This places Sinn Fein in a difficult 
situation. Any return to armed struggle 
will irreparably shatter the pan-nation- 
alist alliance, probably leading to a new 
round of splits in the republican move- 
ment. The longer there is peace, the 
harder it becomes for the IRA to resume 
armed actions. Moreover, any renewed 
armed struggle will provide a pretext to 
justify in the eyes of many nationalists, 
as well as unionists, greatly increased 
repression against the IRA, at a time 
when it is ever more isolated from the 
mass of the anti-unionist population. 

These considerations are at the heart 
of British strategy. It is why they are so 
determined on the question of the 
decommissioning of IRA weapons. 
Under the guise of demanding the 
surrender of weapons they are actually 
manoeuvring to get the unconditional 
surrender of the IRA. After all, it is only 
the IRA’s weapons that they really want 
decommissioned. Major admitted as 
much when he said recently: 

“The problem above all lies with Sinn 
Fein and Sinn Fein’s complete reluctance 
to tackle the question, even with an 
international body, of how their arsenal 
of weapons and explosives are going to 
be taken out of commission.” 

No mention of the loyalist paramilitary 
arsenals! No mention of the stockpiles 
of weapons known to exist at the ready 
for the Unionist parties. No mention of 








By steadfastly insisting on the IRA, and the IRA alone, 


Loyalist wall mural, Belfast 


republicans are not asking for them to 
be handed in as a precondition for talks.” 

By steadfastly insisting on the IRA, 
and the IRA alone, surrendering their 





surrendering their weapons, the British government are 
deliberately sabotaging the peace process that they 
promised would commence after the IRA ceasefire. 





the need to disarm the sectarian RUC. 
As Martin McGuiness, Sinn Fein’s chief 
negotiator, pointed out: 

“What about the 150,000 legally held 
weapons in the six counties, most of 
which are in the hands of the unionists? 
That enormous number of guns is surely 
a threat to any lasting settlement, but 


Divorce 


pope. One politician commented, “the 
church has lost the Dublin working 
class”. 

The narrowness of the victory reflects 
the fact that the government launched 
its Yes campaign with its hands tied 
behind its back. 

It hoped to scrape through a win by 
using £500,000 allocated by the gov- 
ernment for an inoffensive publicity 
campaign on TV, radio and the press. 
Its plans came unstuck when the de- 
ranged petty bourgeois rabble of the 


weapons, the British government are 
deliberately sabotaging the peace pro- 
cess that they promised would com- 
mence after the IRA ceasefire. Clearly, 
even John Bruton’s Dublin government, 
not to mention Sinn Fein and the SDLP, 
are frustrated by Major’s position. The 
Fine Gael-led coalition has continued the 


Referendum 





blow for 


~ by amember of the — 
Irish Workers’ Group 


Irish Green Party sought a Supreme 
Court verdict that the use of this gov- 
ernment money was unconstitutional. 

The Greens, who at the same time 
were part of the Yes campaign, won 
their legal challenge. So a week before 
the poll the government were thrown 
into crisis. In the last week of the 
campaign this ruling forced them out 


aa 





work of Fianna Fail as a mediator 


between the British and Sinn Fein. Its. 


reasons do not lie in a desire to end the 
injustice of partition, but in a desire to 
remove the North as a source of instab- 
ility for Ireland as a whole. To that end 
it would be happy with the maintenance 
of the Union provided it had a role in 
the six counties that benefited Irish 
capitalism as a whole. 

The collapse of the peace process 
threatens this objective. This, together 
with internal pressure from Fianna Fail, 
explains why Bruton has cancelled one 


Anglo-Irish summit and put off another. 


He has attacked Major’s insistence on 
decommissioning as a precondition for 
all party talks as an “immutable position” 
that will destroy the hopes for 
compromise. 

Bruton, Adams and the SDLP all 
support the idea of an international 


church 


of their bunkers to actually argue for 
divorce rights—something they fear 
might lose them their seats in the next 
election. 

The No campaign had no such scru- 
ples. 

They fought a lying and sectarian 
campaign with the help of millions of 
pounds from the US right wing, espe- 
cially US Catholic fundamentalists. 
They stooped to using anti-semitic ar- 
guments against two Jewish Coalition 
ministers. 
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' failure 


commission to oversee the handing over 
of weapons, to be supervised by the US 
administration and/or the UN, as well 
as setting a date for all party talks (a 
definite date for Sinn Fein, a target date 
for Dublin). Major agrees with this “twin 
track” approach, but he is sticking to the 
condition that the IRA begin decommis- 
sioning in advance of the international 
commission. For Britain, this condition 
is essential—as a show of solidarity with 
the Unionists and as a guarantee of its 
victory over the IRA. For Dublin, Sinn 
Fein and the SDLP it is the stumbling 
block. 

Continued delays in this process will 
all benefit Britain. But even an advance 
towards all- party talks would not be a 
guarantee of a just peace. So long as the 
terms of such talks accept the Unionist 
veto over reunification and so long as 
Britain acts to underpin that veto, the 
source of the conflict that has wracked 
Ireland for so many years — partition itself 
— will remain, 

With partition, the discrimination 
against the anti-unionists in the North, 
though considerably less acute than it 
was, will be a constant threat. Sectarian- 
ism is built on the fact of partition, not 
on the different prayer books of the two 
divided congregations of the North's 
churches. 


Different 

That is why we, as revolutionary 
socialists, advance a totally different 
solution to the present stalemate. It is 
one in which the choice is not either 
surrender or a return to a self-defeating, 
and ever more isolated, military struggle. 
It is one in which the class struggle 
against imperialism and capitalism, 
North and South, is waged by the masses 
themselves. 

Britain’s treachery in the “peace 
process” and Dublin’s strategic comp- 
liance with British interests in Ireland, 
despite their tactical wrangle, demon- 
strate that neither will bring a just peace. 
The working class of Ireland, however, 
can direct its blows against the British 
and Irish states, and against the capital- 
ists who exploit them on both sides of 
the border. By striking such blows it can 
prove to the unionist workers, who 
currently side with imperialism, where 
their long-term class interests lie. It can 
hasten their break fromimperialism and . 
pave the way for a socialist united 
Ireland. 

The condition for the redirection of 
the class struggle in Ireland to secure 
such a goal is the rallying of all those 
committed to the fight against imperial- 
ism to the banner of a revolutionary 
socialist party. 

Such a party will not flinch from a 
showdown with the British state and 
with those unionists who back it. But it 
will prosecute a mass class struggle, with 
strikes, demonstrations and armed self- 
defence under the control of the mass 
movement, It will proclaim the unifying 
goal of socialism, to minimise the 
number of committed unionists, and to 
shake British imperialism to its found- 
ations in a way that not even the most 
spectacular bomb could. @ 


The fact that they almost won repre- 
sented a big danger facing all socialist 
and progressive forces in Ireland. 

Despite the slim majority, the Yes vote 
is a kick in the teeth to the Catholic 
Church when it is already down on the 
ground over sex abuse and other scan- 
dals, and at a time when church attend- 
ance has dropped by 30% in the past 
five years. 

We must continue to kick it while it 
is down by going on to mobilise work- 
ers, youth and women for free and legal 
abortion on demand, for the exprop- 
tiation of all schools and colleges out of 
the hands of the church and the comp- 
lete separation of church and education, 
church and marriage and the church 
and state. 
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Rabin assassination. 


srael’s man of war 
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The assassination of Yitzhak Rabin prompted the western media to recycle endless accounts of his great 
“achievement” in concluding the peace settlement of 1993. In death Rabin is set to become a saintly figure and 
national hero who, we are told, lived and ultimately died for peace. It is a lie, explains Richard Brenner. 


F THERE were a Nobel war prize, 

Yitzhak Rabin would have won it. 

As a young man he was an impor- 
tant figure in the Palmach—a militia es- 
tablished by Jewish settlers in Palestine. 
Like other militias such as the Irgun and 
the Stern gang, the Palmach aimed to 
establish a Jewish state in Palestine, 
which they described as “A Land with- 
out a People for a People without a 
Land”, 

Young militants like Rabin knew, how- 
ever, that there was a people—the Pai- 
estinians—on this land. So they set about 
creating a land without a people by ex- 
pelling the indigenous population, 

The Labour Zionist movement of 
which the Palmach was a part — and 
which Rabin would later lead — sought 
to provide a “socialist” gloss for its policy 
of ethnic cleansing. Thus Avoda I[vrit 
(Hebrew Labour) was to be the slogan 
under which Arab workers were driven 
from their workshops and farms. Trade 
unionists who opposed this racist policy 
were denounced as “national strike- 
breakers”. 

Many reports of the assassination have 
expressed horror at the killer being a 
fellow Jew, but Rabin is hardly the first 
Jewish leader to be killed by a Jew. Many 
socialist Jews were killed in the 1930s 
and 40s by Zionist militias. Haim 
Arlosoroff, an early Labour Zionist, was 
assassinated by right-wing Zionists for 
“treason” as far back as 19353. 

The Palmach participated fully along- 
side the Irgun in the anti-Palestinian 
pogroms between 1947-9, when, as 
Rabin admitted in his autobiography, he 
oversaw 50,000 Palestinian men, 
women and children being forcibly 
driven from their homes in coastal ar- 
eas. This laid the bloody basis for a Jew- 
ish state twice the size of that envisaged 
in the United Nations’ original plan for 
the region. 

The Israeli state, as Rabin swiftly 
understood, could only assume a Jewish 
identity and maintain a semblance of 
democracy if a Jewish majority could be 
secured on its territory. That the “land 
of milk and honey” could be achieved 
only by methods of bloodshed, terror, 
forced de-population and resettlement 
was no problem for Rabin. He devoted 
most of his adult life to making this night- 
mare a reality. 

Between 1963 and 1968 Rabin was 
chief of staff of the Israeli Army. This 
“socialist” ordered the attack on Israel’s 
Arab neighbours in the Six Day War of 


Who was behind the assa 


IGAL AMIR, Rabin’s assassin, 
says he “acted alone and on 
God’s orders”. Meanwhile, the 
Zionist police look for more worldly col- 
laborators. 

On 8 November Avishai Raviv, head 
of the fascist EYAL movement (Jewish 
Fighting Organisation), was arrested 
and charged with conspiracy and fail- 
ure to prevent murder. Amir’s brother 
has been arrested and charged with 
direct involvement in the killing 

Fanatics and extremists these people 
certainly are. Isolated nutters they are 
not. 

EYAL, and a myriad of movements 
like it, are only the sharpest end of an 
extreme reactionary and racist move- 
ment that has sprung up among the 





West Bank settlers. 


They owe their jobs, their homes, 
their arms and their ideology to the very 
Zionist governments that they are now 
struggling against. The source of their 
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Palestinians celebrate on hearing of Rabin’s death 


1967, which resulted in the conquest of 
the West Bank and the subjection of 
hundreds of thousands more Palestin- 
ians to Israeli military occupation. 

In his first term as Prime Minister from 
1974 to 1977 he actively encouraged the 
settlement of Arab land by Jewish vol- 
unteers who were motivated by Biblical 
mythology and deep-seated notions of 


Jewish superiority over the Arabs. As the 


religious settler movement became ever 
more right-wing and aggressive, Rabin 
encouraged them. 

He gradually permitted all orthodox 
Jewish settlers — no matter how fanati- 
cal—to carry arms, and even introduced 
a new scheme to allow students at bib- 
lical seminaries (Yeshivot) to combine 
part-time military training with their 


_ religious studies. Ironically, Rabin helped 


current militancy is their feeling of “be- 
trayal” at the limited restraints on their 
expansionist plans that the toothless 
Taba Accord will impose. 

To get people to settle territory with 
a flagrant disregard for the democratic 
rights of its inhabitants, an extreme 
ideology of national intolerance is in- 
dispensable. Ultra-orthodox Judaism — 
of a type that would be unrecognisable 
to most secular Jews in the West- fits 
the bill perfectly. 

Just as Islamic fundamentalism is 
able to cite verses from the Koran to 
justify the oppression of women, so the 
settler movement can look to holy texts 
filled with statements about how those 
who give away Jewish land forfeit the 
right to live. 

After Rabin’s assassination, many 
within the government — not least care- 
taker Prime Minister Shimon Peres - 
have taken advantage of the widespread 
revulsion at Rabin’s murder to press 
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sow the seeds for the emergence of the 
militant religious far-right that would 
eventually destroy him. 

Rabin’s hawkish stance showed no 
signs of abating when Palestinian youth 
and poor city dwellers launched the 
Intifada, their heroic uprising in 1987, 
The lesson that Zionism had drawn from 
the Holocaust was not to eradicate na- 
tional and racial oppression, but to trans- 
fer its burden to others. 

As Defence Minister, Rabin res- 
ponded to the Intifada by ordering Is- 
raeli troops and police to break the bones 
of the demonstrators. TV footage re- 
corded this sickening policy in action 
against helpless and disarmed captives, 
to the horror of viewers all over the 
world. 

Even the current round of peace ne- 


ahead with the planned troop with- 
drawal from Jenin. Rabin’s widow, 
Leah, has bitterly attacked the Likud 
opposition for raising the temperature 
in its invective against the peace deal. 

What all these people prudently avoid 
mentioning is how successive Zionist 
governments have actively encouraged 
the settler movement and its most ex- 
treme wing. 

Rabin steadily removed obstacles to 
the settlers arming themselves. Govern- 
ment subsidies have mushroomed to 
organisations in the diaspora promot- 
ing Jewish emigration to Israel. Israeli 
troops defend the armed settlers in 
Hebron. 

Appallingly, the Israeli Army has 
mounted an armed guard over the grave 
of the mass murderer, Baruch Gold- 
stein, now an obscene shrine for the 
settler movement. Goldstein’s claim to 
immortality rests on his unprovoked 
murder of 29 Palestinians as they prayed 
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gotiations and the subsequent deals at 
Oslo and Taba are no testimony to 
Rabin’s status as a peacemaker. Israel 
was forced to go down the path of nego- 
tiations by the US threat to withdraw 
$10 billion in loan guarantees. Without 
its US underwriters, the artificial econ- 
omy of Israel—an implanted settler semi- 
colony—would have collapsed like a pack 
of cards. 

Rabin was the perfect Labour leader 
for the job, because his record as a war 
hero and strong man would—it was 
hoped—allay mainstream fears of any 
risk to Israel’s “security”. He would 
maintain the substance of the Zionist 
status quo with only cosmetic changes. 

The Oslo Accord granted the Pales- 
tinians a near-powerless “Palestine Na- 
tional Authority”, covering only the Gaza 


at a mosque in Hebron in 1993. 

Yigal Amir himself was no isolated 
maniac. He was a widely known pro- 
settler activist, who had served in the 
Israeli Army’s elite Golani brigade and 
had been an emissary of the Jewish 
Agency serving as a secret serviceman 
in the USSR, with the aim of smuggling 
emigres out to Israel. He was connected 
to the settlers’ umbrella group, the 
Yesha Council, and regularly came into 
contact with members of the Likud 
Youth and fascist groups like EYAL, 
Kach and “Kahane Lives”. 

Recent evidence points to even closer 
complicity between the state forces and 
the settler movement. The Observer on 
19 November reported that Amir was a 
former Shin Beth agent (Israeli secret 
police). Shin Beth apparently helped to 
fund the EYAL movement. Amir him- 
self used Shin Beth ID papers to get 
through the police cordon to shoot 
Rabin. 





Strip and the town of Jericho on the West 
Bank. Israeli troops were set to leave the 
West Bank gradually without a fixed 
timetable. This year the Taba deal ex- 
tended withdrawal to six other West 
Bank towns and cities, including Jenin, 
Nablus, Qalailya, Bethlehem, Ramallah 
and Tulkarm. 

In Hebron, a town in which 380,000 
Arabs are held to ransom by around 300 
armed and violent Zionist settlers, the 
Israeli army will stage only a partial with- 
drawal. Though the settlers occupy the 
centre of the town, conduct violent at- 
tacks on Arab civilians and demand the 
“right” to settle the whole of the West 
Bank, the remaining Israeli troops are 
stationed in Hebron to “protect” them. 

Some 70% of the West Bank remains 
under Zionist military occupation. 
Though Palestinian police are to patrol 
the areas under PNA jurisdiction, the 
accord insists that Israelis in these areas 
“may not in any circumstances be ar- 
rested or placed in custody by the Pales- 
tinian police”. 

Zionist troops may, however, enter any 
PNA territory at will to seek out Pales- 
tinian resistance members and drag them 
away to prison. 

In short, the Palestinian “autonomy” 
granted in these deals is a fraud. The 
“peace” that Rabin pursued — and was 
finally killed for —was not a just or demo- 
cratic settlement. Israel got away with 
offering the Palestinians the merest 
shadow of self-rule in return for the 
PLO’s abandonment of decades of justi- 
fied resistance to the conquest of their 
country and the theft of their land. 

While Arafat added his voice to the 
exclamations of shock and regret at 
Rabin’s death, itis no surprise that other, 
very different messages issued from the 
Arab world. Some were triumphant, 
tempering their delight with an implicit 
scorn for Arafat’s accommodation to 
Israel. 

Others focused on Rabin’s true record 
and the hypocrisy of the Western lead- 
ers, whose regrets have never extended 
to the families of countless nameless 
victims of Zionist terror, from the 
Intifada to the victims of the bombing 
of Beirut. 

Perhaps the most eloquent of these, 
from the Lebanese paper Nida’a al- 
Watan, may serve as an epitaph for 
Yitzhak Rabin: 

“O civilised world, cry now over a 
terrorist killed by a terrorist . . . as for 
us, let us weep over many others.” 


in? 


The Zionists could not have pursued 
their policy of settlement without these 
fanatics and their utterly irrational ide- 
ology. 

They trained them, armed them, 
funded them, encouraged them. Now 
the Labour government aims — under 
US pressure — to stabilise the Zionist 
occupation through minimal conces- 
sions, and the very monsters they have 
created turn on the Zionist establish- 
ment in blind desperation. 

When the shock of the assassination 
wears off, Israelis will find that a legacy 
of bitterness and division remains. 

The chickens have come home to 
roost. The task facing the Palestinian 
resistance now is not to rely on the Zi- 
onists to bring the settlers to heel, but 
to take advantage of their divisions to 
launch a renewed mass struggle now 
against the settlements and to drive the 
Zionist occupiers out of the West Bank 
for good.& 
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If there are two million people 
protesting in the street, my gov- 


ernment will not survive. That’s 
obvious to everyone.” So said French 
Prime Minister Alain Juppé, shortly af- 
ter announcing a new round of attacks 
on the joint health and social security 
system (the “Sécu”). 

A week later, on 24 November over a 
million workers took to the streets in one 
of the biggest general strikes ever seen. 
The race is on to get rid of Juppé, and his 
boss, President Jacques Chirac. 

AT THE beginning of November, us- 
ing a cabinet reshuffle as a pretext, Juppé 
came clean about his government’s real 
intentions. 

Gone was the “Minister for Solidarity 
Between the Generations”. Gone were 
the crocodile tears over the “social frac- 
ture” affecting French society. Gone were 
the promises to defend the Sécu. 

In their place, Juppe and Chirac re- 
vealed themselves as_ born-again 
Thatcherites, determined to attack the 
working class and students. 

Chirac, who had promised everything 
to everybody during his election cam- 
paign last May, was revealed, quite sim- 
ply, as a liar. His election slogan “France 
for everyone” should really have been 
“France for the rich”. 

In a major parliamentary speech on 
the 14 November, Juppé outlined his 
plans for the Sécu. They could be 
summed up in one simple phrase: the 
workers will pay more for less. 

Dr Juppé’s prescription consisted of a 
new tax to reimburse the Sécu’s massive 
debt, a snap increase of 2.5 years in the 
length of time public sector workers will 
have to work before retirement, a freeze 
im child benefit, an mcrease in deduc- 
tions from workers’ pay and an annual 
reduction of £400 million in health 
spending over the next two years. 

This was angrily rejected by the whole 
of the labour movement . . . almost. 

Several leading Socialist Party mem- 
bers—including a former Health Minis- 
ter—praised Juppé for his “audacity” and 
merely voiced their fears that he wouldn't 
go far enough! 

Even worse, one of the main trade 
union leaders, Nicole Notat of the CFDT 
union federation, said she agreed with 
85% of Juppé’s attack and that she would 
throw her union’s weight behind the 
government's policy! 

But the pressure from the rank and 
file was enormous. Faced with this at- 
tack on pension rights in the public sec- 
tor, the unions called a general strike for 
24 November. Over 100,000 people 
marched in Paris, whilst many provin- 
cial towns saw their biggest demonstra- 
tions ever. So powerful was the strike 
that the whole of the Paris region was 
paralysed. For once, total unity was 
achieved. 





HE FRENCH section of the LRCI, 

Pouvoir Ouvrier, rushed out a 

special issue of its paper, centring 
on the call for an immediate all-out 
general strike. 

Over 450 copies were sold between 
22 and 24 November, mainly to work- 
ers participating in the general strike. 
The response was particularly good in 
Paris, where we sold over 150 papers. 

At Rennes University, our comrades 
successfully argued for the general 
strike slogan to be at the centre of 
leaflets addressed by students to work- 
ers on the railway and in the nearby 
Citroén plant, calling for joint action. 
They have been agitating for the crea- 
tion of a joint delegate-based national 
strike committee of students, workers 
and the unemployed. 

The call for an all-out general strike 
is gaining ground. On the morning of 
24 November general strike, CFDT 
members put a resolution calling for an 
all-out general strike to a mass meeting 
of railworkers at the Paris 


France 











It didn’t last long. 

Force Ouvriere (FO)—linked with 
both the Socialist Party and Chirac’s RPR 
party—had previously called a strike of 
all its members for 28 November to pro- 
test against Juppé’s attacks. FO leader 
Marc Blondel then backed out of the 24 
November strike, using the excuse that 
the CFDT had “betrayed the working 
class” by its support for the attack on 
the Sécu and that there was no question 
of marching with them! This move was 
made under pressure from union offi- 
cials, many of whom are linked with the 
“Parti des Travailleurs” of self-pro- 
claimed Trotskyist Pierre Lambert, 
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Montparnasse station. 

In its latest paper Pouvoir Ouvrier 
wrote: 

“To beat back the government’s at- 
tacks on the Sécu, education and the 
public sector, we need a general strike, 
which draws in workers from both the 
public and the private sector. 

But a 24 hour general strike is not 
enough to defeat the government's 
plans. What we need is a real, all-out, 
national general strike. 

Such a strike would need a national 
leadership, made up of action commit- 
tees composed of delegates from 
workplaces, the community and col- 
leges all over the country. 

It was a general strike 27 years ago, 
in May 1968 that posed terrible prob- 
lems for the government. 

Because if we all go on strike, who is 
going to provide transport, electricity 
and food? 

The answer is simple: all these essen- 
tial tasks will be carried out, but by the 
workers themselves, deciding for them- 
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by Emile Gallet, Pouvoir Ouvrier 


The CGT union federation (linked to 
the Communist Party), which had origi- 
nally decided to strike on 28 November, 
then changed its mind and called all its 
troops—public and private sector to- 
gether—out on strike on 24 November, 
leaving FO to march with the doctors’ 
unions on the 28th. 

This ridiculous sectarianism and in- 
decision shows up the deep contradic- 
tions in the French labour movement. 
The level of unionisation in the French 
working class is one of the lowest in 
Europe (5%). And yet the bureaucrats 
maintain their influence over the work- 
ers. 


selves, without being told what to do 
by the bosses. 

In other words, under workers’ con- 
trol. 

That’s why the creation of workers’ 
councils has to go hand in hand with 
the mobilisation for a general strike. 

In May 1968 the fear of such an al- 
ternative form of power sent De Gaulle 
scuttling off to Germany. We can do the 
same with Juppé and Chirac. 

But what are the possible outcomes 
of such a crisis? 

The last time the question of power 
was posed like this, De Gaulle and 
Pompidou were able to regain control, 
largely thanks to the Communist Party, 
which ensured that the biggest ever gen- 
eral strike in history ended up in the 
cul de sac of parliamentary elections! 

Elections are the last thing we need 
in such a situation of heightened class 
struggle. A general strike would dem- 
onstrate to everyone that we don’t need 
bosses and MPs. We can very well or- 
ganise the country ourselves without 





They did not get things all their own 
way, however. Many of the FO public 
sector unions refused to obey Blondel’s 
diktat and took strike action on the 24 
November. Nicole Notat had to leave the 
demonstration in a hurry as 200 of her 
own members called for her resignation 
and eventually gave her chauffeur-driven 
limousine a good kicking! 

The nature of the bosses’ attack, and 
the reason for the unions disorderly re- 
sponse, is even more complex than it first 
appears. 

The funds of the “Sécu” are run by 
joint committees of workers’ and bosses’ 
representatives. In the last elections— 
in 1983!—FO lists swept the board, giv- 
ing FO members access to the substan- 
tial perks associated with these posts, in 
particular the right to hire and fire , and 
control over the large number of flats 
and houses owned by the Sécu. 

Juppé’s reform will remove the unions’ 
influence over the Sécu and thus repre- 
sents a serious threat to the FO bureauc- 
racy . 

Workers have to oppose all aspects of 
the Juppé attack and fight for genuine 
workers’ control of the Sécu, not just 
the perks and privileges of the FO bu- 
reaucracy. 

Electricity workers are protesting 
against the attack on their pension 
scheme with an all-out strike on 30 
November. Railway workers are protest- 
ing against a similar attack and the gov- 
ernment plan to savage the rail network. 
The all-out rail strike launched on 24 
November was highly effective and 
lasted three more days. 

At the same time, over half of the 
country’s universities are on strike, and 
over 100,000 students demonstrated on 
22 November against the government’s 


refusal to provide 8,000 extra univer- 


sity lecturers. 

Commentators and politicians have 
been congratulating themselves that the 
current generation of students are not 
like their parents of May 68. “They don't 
want to change the world, they only want 
a job” they say. 

That is the whole point. The youth 
want jobs. This system cannot give them 
jobs. That is what makes the current 
situation so explosive. It carries the 
promise of thousands of students draw- 
ing the conclusion that a world that can- 
not give them a job deserves to be 
changed! 

Chirac will doubtless remember that 
in 1986, when he was Prime Minister, 
victorious strike action by railway work- 
ers and students put paid to his previ- 
ous austerity attacks. This time round, 
the attacks are worse and the stakes are 
even higher. French workers and youth 
must respond with the only weapon that 
can beat back all these policies: an all- 
out general strike. 


strike now! 


them. 

Based on the democratic action coun- 
cils created in the workplaces, the 
schools and colleges and the commu- 
nity, a new power can come into exist- 
ence, workers’ power. 

And when that happens we can go 
further that just defending the Sécu. 

Of course, an important part of the 
workers and youth who are demonstrat- 
ing on the streets today are not con- 
sciously looking for such a outcome. 

However, this outcome is contained 
within the logic of the actual struggle. 
That’s what is at stake in the Juppés at- 
tacks, that’s what is the real potential 
of the “social explosion” so feared by 
Chirac and his gang. 

To ensure that this is the outcome, to 
realise the potential of the actual situa- 
tion, we need a revolutionary party, an 
organisation that can unite workers, the 
unemployed, youth and that can put 
forward clear answers, in a programme 
that responds to the immediate tasks 
facing the workers.”@ 
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DO WE meekly accept ‘New 
: Labour’? Do we passively con- 
cede that the Party has aban- 
doned Socialism and any commitment 
tocommon ownership? . . . Do we, and 
others who feel as we do, stay in a party 
which has been and is being 
‘politically cleansed’? Or: do we leave 


~ and start to build a Socialist Labour 


Pariy. . 7" 

With these words miners’ leader 
Arthur Scargill has thrown down a chal- 
lenge to the left of the labour movement. 

October’s Labour Party Conference 
revealed the unprecedented weakness of 
the Labour left. Constituency Parties 
have indeed been “cleansed” of left-wing 
activists. The union leaders, who at first 
threatened to fight Blair over the mini- 
mum wage, rolled over and played dead. 
The remnants of the “hard left” are now 
huddled together, preparing for a long 
spell of political hibernation. 

Arthur Scargill himself was isolated, 
at a conference which saw not a single 
vote go against the plans of the Blair 
clique. 

But Scargill is nowhere near so iso- 
lated amongst Labour's active support- 
ers and the wider trade union movement. 
38,000 people have left Blair’s New 
Labour in disgust at its right-wing tra- 
jectory; 73,000 members of the public 
sector union Unison voted for candidates 
to the left of Labour’s Rodney Bicker- 
staffe in the recent election for General 
Secretary. 


Fight 


What is more, tens of thousands of 
trade unionists know that, once Blair is 
in power, they will have to fight against 
New Labour to restore a single penny, 
service or democratic right taken away 
by the Tories. In the months to come, 
whilst electoral support for Labour will 
almost certainly rise, doubts and suspi- 
cions about Blairism will also increase 
amongst both experienced trade union- 
ists and young people wanting real 
change. They need a strong, well-organ- 
ised socialist voice and an organisation 
to organise and lead their resistance. 

That is why Workers Power wel- 
comes Arthur Scargill’s call for dis- 
cussions on the left to consider the 
establishment of a Socialist Labour 
Party (SLP). 

We will participate fully in the proc- 
ess of consultation and debate that 
Arthur Scargill has called for in the run 
up to the planned launch of the new party 
in May 1996. The key question for this 
debate is, what kind of party should 
socialists be aiming to establish in May? 

Some will argue that the new party 
will need to return to Labour's “socialist 
roots”. This is understandable given 
Blair's charge to the right. But it is a 
misleading argument nevertheless, It 
involves a mistaken estimate of Labour's 
entire history. 

Thisis the view put forward by Arthur 
Scargill in his discussion paper. He ar- 
gues that, 

“at the time of its formation, the 
Labour Party had both a Constitution 
and policies which projected a Socialist 
philosophy, policies and programme”. 

He thinks that until recently, even 
when Labour adopted right wing poli- 
cies, 

“ _. it has always been possible to 
fight to reverse these policies—because 
the party’s Constitution has been com- 
mitted to the eradication of Capitalism, 
the establishment of Socialism and com- 
mon ownership.” 


Roots 

But the real roots of New Labour's 
class collaboration go deeper than the 
recent seizure of control by a middle class 
clique, or the abandonment of Clause 
Four. 

Labour was not established as a so- 
cialist party. The first Manifesto of the 
Labour Representation Committee, 
formed in 1900, pledged it only “to sup- 
port trade union principles and ideas by 
political methods”. The union leaders 
who set it up aimed to secure the repeal 
of anti-union laws and court judgements. 
They were careful to avoid any more 
detailed programme or policy commit- 
ments. 

Even the famous Clause Four part IV 
of the Party’s constitution was only 
adopted in 1918 in response to a wave 
of working class militancy at the end of 


-the war and to the Russian revolution. 


Clause Four, however, never took La- 
bour further than a commitment to 
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We need a party 
that can organise 
the working class 
for power, not just 
parliamentary office. 
Such a party would 
be committed to 
putting ordinary 
people in charge of 
their own lives and 
destinics. 


gradual reform. It aimed to secure com- 
mon ownership for the workers from 
above, through parliamentary action 
alone, rather than to lead the workers in 
a struggle to secure socialism through 
their own mass activity as a class. 

The idea of returning to Labour’s so- 
cialist roots is utopian. Its roots were 
never clearly socialist. Labour was a liv- 
ing contradiction from the outset: a party 
created and supported by workers’ or- 





ganisations which was at the same time 
committed to maintaining the capitalist 
state and the capitalist system. It was 
this that led Lenin to describe Labour as 
a bourgeois workers’ party. 

The false idea that Labour’s working 
class character flowed from its politics 
rather than its social base can lead to 
dangerous conclusions today. 

For example, now that Clause Four 
has been removed from the party’s con- 
stitution, Scargill has concluded that 
Labour is “almost indistinguishable” 
from bourgeois parties like the demo- 
crats in the USA or the Liberal Demo- 
crats in Britain. 

But something still stands in the way 
of Labour becoming such a party—it is 
not Labour’s politics, but its organised 
link to the trade union movement, and 
millions of working class voters across 
the country. 

Blair intends to. resolve this contra- 
diction in the capitalists’ favour. He is 
committed to weakening trade union 
influence on the party still further, while 
marginalising any remaining socialists 
in the constituencies. It remains the re- 
sponsibility of workers and socialists to 
stop him. 

A new Socialist Labour Party would 
be stillborn and superfluous if it aimed 
only to re-establish “Old Labour”. In- 
stead the call for the establishment of 
an SLP provides workers with an op- 
portunity to settle accounts not only with 
Blairism but with the entire reformist 
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legacy that has brought Labour to its 
present state. 

Real power in a capitalist state does 
not lie in parliament. As we saw in the 
Great Miners’ Strike of 1984-85, power 
rests with the unelected judges, the mil- 
lionaire press and media, with the army, 
the police and the intelligence services. 
To this we can add countless checks on 
democracy: the monarchy, House of 
Lords, Privy Council and, of course, the 
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scandalously undemocratic first-past- 
the-post electoral system. 

Any Labour government committed 
to removing the wealth and economic 
power of the bosses would have found 
itself confronting these forces, not Just 
the heckles of the Tory front bench. 

That is why consistent socialism 
must be revolutionary socialism. 

We need a party that can organise the 
working class for power, not just parlia- 
mentary office. Such a party would be 
committed to putting ordinary people 
in charge of their own lives and desti- 
nies. 


Struggles 

Weneed a party that roots itself in the 
everyday struggles of working class peo- 
ple: in the workplaces, on the estates, in 
schools and colleges and on the streets. 

A revolutionary socialist party would 
not merely applaud the struggles of the 
working class. It would take on the job 
of organising and leading them: linking 
them up, criticising and challenging lead- 
ers who will not fight, defending the 
victims of injustice. 

At the same time it would pursue these 
everyday struggles with a view to prepat- 
ing a struggle for power: sowing the 
seeds of workers’ control, of democratic 
workers’ councils, of working class self- 


defence. In this way it would take the first 


steps towards establishing the means for 
a socialist revolution to break up the 
capitalist state and place power in the 
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Do we need a 





hands of the working class majority. 

A revolutionary SLP would not turn 
its back on the millions of workers who 
still look to the Labour Party through 
their trade unions and support it through 
their votes at elections. It would call for 
a vote for Labour in any constituency 
where there was no revolutionary can- 
didate, and continue to demand that 
Labour acts in the interests of those 
workers. This is crucial to ensuring that 


revolutionaries in a new party are not 
cut off from workers who have yet to 
break from Labour. 

In taking part in the process of dis- 
cussion around the SLP, Workers Power 
will make no secret of our view that the 
new party should be established on a 
revolutionary socialist programme. 

Our aim is the construction of a 
revolutionary Socialist Labour 
Party. 

There is no reason whatsoever why a 
party that based itself on extra-parlia- 
mentary and revolutionary methods of 
struggle should refuse to take advantage 
of election campaigns. The point is that 
socialist candidates should always use 
their election platforms and addresses 
to build workers’ struggles and recruit 
to the party. If elected they should use 
their position to expose the fraud of 
capitalist parliamentarism to millions of 
workers. 

As regards the organisational struc- 
tures of such a party, we believe there 
must be a maximum of democracy for 
all those who really want to build a 
fighting socialist party. 

The type of regime that existed in the 
old Stalinist Communist parties would 
be no alternative to the bureaucratic 
structure imposed in the Labour Party 
today. 

Unlike the regime of witch-hunts and 
proscriptions imposed by Foot and 
Kinnock and extended under Blair, there 
should be no bans on socialist tenden- 
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bour Party? 


cies, no suppression of newspapers, no 
frame-ups of militants. We fully agree 
with Scargill’s statement that: 

“_. . the new party and its Constitu- 
tion would have to ensure that its mem- 
bers and affiliated organisations control 
the Party through its national executive 
committee. Never again should we have 
a situation where the Parliamentary 
Party takes control of the apparatus, and 
the political tail wags the dog.” 

But he also warns that the new Con- 
stitution “would demand an end to in- 
ternal wranglings and sectarian argu- 
ments”. Real sectarianism—standing 
aside from the struggles of the working 
class and putting the interests of the party 
separate from and above the interests of 
the workers—must be resolutely re- 
jected. 

But internal democracy and debate 
would have to be the lifeblood of the 
new party, including the right to differ. 
Without it, the party could die. 

There is another danger to be avoided: 
the loose “network” where everybody 
does their own thing, oblivious to the 
democratic decisions of the whole party. 
This would make the new party little 
more than a talking shop for existing 
political groupings. If the SLP is to be- 
come a party in the real sense of the 
word, majority decisions will have to be 
implemented. They would need to be 
binding on all—leaders as well as mem- 
bers. 


Democracy 

In short, Workers Power will be argu- 
ing for a structure based on maximum 
democracy and debate, and maximum 
unity in action once decisions are taken. 

It is of course possible that the SLP 
project will not get off the ground. There 
are many left-wingers in the Labour and 
trade union movement who are out to 
wreck it. Others argue it is “too soon”, 
fearing a break with Blair without the 
backing of the big union bureaucracies— 
a development that could only realisti- 
cally be expected months or years into a 
Labour government. 

But the real problem is not the pre- 
mature formation of an SLP. It could 
even have come too late. 

If Militant had found the political 
courage to break with Labour during the 
struggles in Liverpool in the mid-1980s, 
and if Arthur Scargill and his allies in 
the NUM had made the call, tens of thou- 
sands could have been broken from the 
erip of Kinnock. 

As it is we remain in a period charac- 
terised by the legacy of defeats, retreats 
and sporadic resistance. 

But that is no excuse for delaying still 
further. The call for the SLP, the active 
fight for the SLP, the debate around its 
programme and constitution will dem- 
onstrate in practice whether it can sum- 
mon sufficient forces from the working 
class and the youth to create a real party. 


Deserves 

There are countless sects who label 
themselves “parties”, but in reality a 
party only deserves the name if it sinks 
roots deep into the working class. Every 
worker has to know it exists, what it 
stands for, how and where they can join 
it, what it has fought for in practice. 

The road to a revolutionary socialist 
working class party in Britain is not easy. 
Revolutionary socialists will always be 
a minority in the class except in periods 
of mass struggle and revolutionary 
potential.But the present moment, when 
hundreds of thousands of trade union- 
ists and Labour supporters are deeply 
concerned about the right wing rampage 
of Blair’s New Labour, Arthur Scargill’s 
initiative provides an opportunity to 
address them with the revolutionary 
socialist politics, practice and arguments 
that can really solve the crisis of leader- 
ship in the working class movement. 


What do you think? Workers Power ts 
opening up the Debate page to contribu- 
tions from our readers on this subject. 
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dependence 


for Quebec? 


Dear Comrades, 

Canada narrowly averted a political 
crisis on 30 October with the defeat of 
the Quebec referendum on sovereignty. 
An astonishing 94% of the five million 
eligible voters cast ballots: the “No” side 
received 49.7%, the “Yes” side 48.5%. 
But Quebec’s status as a French prov- 
ince in an English-speaking continent 
remains unresolved and the issue will 
soon return to confront Canada’s rulers 
with a problem they cannot solve. 

The question of the survival or assimi- 
lation of its French-speaking people has 
defined Canadian politics ever since the 
British conquest of colonial New France 
in 1760. Subsequently, most of the 
French settlers of the Atlantic region 
were exiled and virtually all of the 
French-speaking communities west of 
Quebec were eventually assimilated by 
a combination of an influx of English- 
speaking immigrants and discriminatory 
laws and practices. 

But the 65,000 defeated Francophone 
settlers in the part of the ex-colony that 
isnow Quebec were allowed to continue 
their existence as a society dominated 
by the Roman Catholic Church. Their 
descendants resisted repeated assimila- 
tion attempts, despite their subjection 
to an English-speaking bourgeoisie cen- 
tred in Montreal. Using the autonomy 
enjoyed by its government within the 
Canadian federal system, Quebec has 
developed into a national community 
with a language, culture and identity 
distinct from the rest of Canada. The 
Quebec nation remains overwhelmingly 
composed of the 80% of its population 
who are descendants of the original set- 
tlers of New France. 

For the last 30 years, Quebec has 
sought its national rights either inside 
or outside Canada. The industrialisation 
of Quebec transformed the formerly 
rural and Catholic-dominated province, 
and created a substantial French-speak- 
ing capitalist class. The secular nation- 
alism, which replaced Church wean aie 


in Quebec, upset the delicate balance 
within Canada’s federal state. 

The voting patterns of Quebec’s four 
major “ethnic” groups diverged sharply. 
Francophones voted 60% for sover- 
eignty, while the other three groups, who 
live almost exclusively around Montreal, 
voted 90-95% against. Also, the two 
largest aboriginal groups in the north- 
ern Quebec had separate referendums 
in which 95% voted in favour of remain- 
ing part of the Canadian state. These so- 
called “First Nation” peoples would have 
sought to retain the bulk of the prov- 
ince’s territory, in the event of the “Yes” 
side having won the referendum. 

The pro-sovereignty vote by French- 
speakers would have approached 70% 
and the referendum would have been 
successful if it were not for a vigorous 
campaign by big business, the Canadian 
government and the nine other provinces 
threatening Quebec with economic ruin 
and a complete break in trade and po- 
litical relations in the event of a “Yes” 
vote. 

In the last few weeks of the referen- 
dum campaign, as it became clear in the 
polls that the pro-independence forces 
might win, Canadian federal leaders 
whipped up panic among huge numbers 
of Canadians. 

In the wake of the referendum, the 
Liberal Party government is trying to 
respond to some of Quebec’s legitimate 
demands, but with little hope of success. 
The right wing opposition Reform Party 
and many provincial Premiers insist that 
all provinces receive “equal” constitu- 
tional status. 

They oppose “special status” for Que- 
bec in the same way they oppose “spe- 
cial rights” for homosexuals or visible 
minorities. Their opposition applies even 
to the watered down concept of “distinct 
society status” for Quebec, which the last 
Conservative-led federal government 


tried to entrench in order to stave off 


Quebec independence. 
The next round of seston! talks 


is scheduled for the spring of 1997. The 
Quebec government, knowing that its 
demands cannot be met by the hapless 
and chauvinist Canadian leaders, has 
already signalled its intention to stage 
another referendum on sovereignty in 
anticipation of the failure of these talks. 

Socialists in Canada must do every- 
thing they can to help Quebec achieve 
its sovereignty, on its own terms and with 
as little disruption as possible. It is clear 
from the results of the referendum that 
the people of Quebec want sovereignty. 
It was only the threat of economic 
destabilisation that prevented the “Yes~ 
side from winning a large victory. And 
yet this threat itself illustrated national 
oppression. 

And after decades of failed constitu- 
tional battles, it is only through the fight 
for sovereignty that the chauvinist lies 
about Quebec can be countered in the 
rest of Canada, most importantly in the 
labour movement, 

The left and the labour movement 
have not done a credible job in combat- 
ing anti-Quebec chauvinism. Canada’s 
social democratic labour party, the New 
Democrats, once again disgraced the 
unions it represents by coming out 
strongly for the “No” side in the referen- 
dum. Given the blind chauvinism of the 
NDP leadership, it is no wonder that 
neither the NDP nor any other workers’ 
party exists in Quebec. Instead, Quebec's 
unions, which were the most militant in 
North America in the 1960s and 70s, 
are tied to the bourgeois Parti Quebecois, 
which heads the provincial government. 

In comradeship, 

lan Kellogg, Toronto 


Workers Power replies: 

While we welcome Ian’s contribution , 
we are far from convinced that social- 
ists should have supported the “yes” side 
in the referendum. The relationship be- 
tween self-determination and independ- 
ence in Quebec will be explored in a fu- 
ture article. 





Where did all the youth go? 


Dear Comrades, 

I was recently talking to a couple of 
people about youth radicalisation. 

We agreed that at the moment youth 
only get involved in sporadic and short- 
lived movements. In the recent past 
many young people got stuck into the 
mass campaign against the Criminal 
Justice Bill/Act which targeted young 
people. All the demonstrations against 
the CJB/A were thousands strong with 
youth always forming the majority of 
demonstrators. 

But why did the energy disappear 
after the Bill was passed? 

There are a number of reasons. 
Firstly, the fight to try and stop the Bill 
was long and exhausting, and when it 
was introduced many of the repressive 
laws were not immediately used. They 
are just being saved up for when the 
government really needs them. Sec- 
ondly, and more importantly, the cam- 
paign was badly led. The Socialist 
Workers Party soon took control of the 
Coalition Against the Criminal Justice 
Bill. Many “lifestylist” youth and anar- 
chists left to form the Freedom Net- 
work, whilst the Coalition became 
weaker due to the SWP half-heartedly 
calling for events without consulting 
any other organisations in the Coalition. 

When youth have only lived through 
years of workers’ defeats under That- 
cher and Major, have only seen a La- 
bour Party travelling right fast, it is 
understandable that some youth be- 
come attracted to middle class pacifist 
campaigns such as anti-road building 
or oriented towards anarchist ideas. 
Even though these movements can 
bring youth into politics and encourage 
anti-Establishment views, they also turn 
many youth against the mass working 
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Manchester 28 October, youth on the march against racism. 


class movement. 

So where will the next youth move- 
ment come from? 

It looks unlikely that the Tories will 
bring about specific attacks against 





youth in this pre-election period. They 
want to avoid large-scale youth mobil- 
isations that might defeat them. It is 
possible that a youth radicalisation in 
another country, such as the present 
ones in France, could bring about some- 
thing similar here. Another possibility 
is that a chain of small campaigns could 
join together and forge a more general 
youth movement. More likely is that the 
leftward moving young workers join in 
a big workers struggle, linking up other 
youth around it and creating a large and 
promising upsurge, for both youth and 
workers. 

When a big youth movement does 
start we will have to get right into the 
middle of it and attempt to draw it to- 
wards the rest of the working class. 

Adam , South London 
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Capitalism 

is an anarchic and crisis-ridden economic system 
based on production for profit. We are for the 
expropriation of the capitalist class and the aboli- 
tion of capitalism. We are for its replacement by 
socialist production planned to satisfy human need. 
Only the socialist revolution and the smashing of 
the capitalist state can achieve this goal. Only the 
working class, led by a revolutionary vanguard party 
and organised into workers’ councils and workers’ militia can lead such a 
revolution to victory and establish the dictatorship of the proletariat. There is no 
peaceful, parliamentary road to socialism. 


The Labour Party 


is not a socialist party. It is a bourgeois workers’ 
party—bourgeois in its politics and its practice, but 
based on the working class via the trade unions 
and supported by the mass of workers at the polls. 
We are for the building of a revolutionary tendency 
in the Labour Party, in order to win workers within 
those organisations away from reformism and to 
the revolutionary party. 


‘The Trade Unions 


must be transformed by a rank and file movement 
to oust the reformist bureaucrats, to democratise 
the unions and win them to a revolutionary action 
programme based on a system of transitional 
demands which serve as a bridge between today's 
struggles and the socialist revolution. Central to 
this is the fight for workers’ control of production. 

| We are for the building of fighting organisations 
of the working class—factory committees, industrial unions, councils of action, 

and workers’ defence organisations. 


October 1917 


The Russian revolution established a workers’ 
state. But Stalin destroyed workers’ democracy 
and set about the reactionary and utopian project 
of building “socialism in one country”. In the 
USSR, and the other degenerate workers’ states 
_@@ that were established from above, capitalism was 
| destroyed but the bureaucracy excluded the work- 

w= ing class from power, blocking the road to demo- 

cratic planning and socialism. The parasitic bu- 

reaucratic caste has led these states to crisis and destruction. We are for the 
smashing of bureaucratic tyranny through proletarian political revolution and the 
establishment of workers’ democracy. We oppose the restoration of capitalism 
and recognise that only workers’ revolution can defend the post-capitalist 
property relations. In times of war we unconditionally defend workers’ states 

















against imperialism. Stalinism has consistently betrayed the working class. The 


Stalinist Communist Parties’ strategy of alliances with the bourgeoisie (popular 
fronts) and their stages theory of revolution have inflicted terrible defeats on the 
working class world-wide. These parties are reformist. 


Social oppression 


is an integral feature of capitalism systematically 
oppressing people on the basis of of race, age, 
sex, or sexual orientation. We are for the liberation 
of women and for the building of a working class 
women’s movement, not an “all class” autono- 
mous movement. We are for the liberation of all of 
the oppressed. We fight racism and fascism. We 
oppose all immigration controls. We fight for labour 
movement support for black self-defence against racist and state attacks. We 
are for no platform for fascists and for driving them out of the unions. 


__q imperialism 


is a world system which oppresses nations and 
| prevents economic development in the vast major- 
ity of third world countries. We support the strug- 
gles of oppressed nationalities or countries against 
imperialism. We unconditionally support the Irish 
Republicans fighting to drive British troops out of 
lreland. But against the politics of the bourgeois 
and petit-bourgeois nationalists, we fight for per- 
manent revolution-working class leadership of the anti-imperialist struggle 
under the banner of socialism and internationalism. 

in conflicts between imperialist countries and semi-colonial countries, we are 
for the defeat of “our own” army and the victory of the country oppressed and 
exploited by imperialism. We are for the immediate and unconditional with- 
drawal of British troops from Ireland. We fight imperialist war not with pacifist 
pleas but with militant class struggle methods including the forcible disarma- 
ment of “our own” bosses. | 





Workers Power 


is arevolutionary communist organisation. We base our 
programme and policies on the works of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin and Trotsky, on the documents of the first four 
congresses of the Third Intemational and on the Transi- 
tional Programme of the FOurth International. Workers 
Power is the British Section of the League for a Revolu- @ 
tionary Communist International. The last revolutionary 
International (the Fourth) collapsed in the years 1948- 
51. The LRCI is pledged to fight the centrism of the degenerate fragments of the 
Fourth Intemational and to refound a Leninist Trotskyist Intemational and build a new 
world party of socialist revolution. We combine the struggle for a re-elaborated 
transitional programme with active involvement in the struggles of the working 
class—fighting for revolutionary leadership. If you are a class conscious fighter 
against capitalism; if you are an internationalist—join us!+*« 

















For Internationalism, Socialism and Workers’ Revolution 


ON 8 January 13,000 refugees face an immediate and total 
loss of benefit . Fleeing from torture and civil war they made 
their way to Britain. Lost in the bureaucratic world of the 
asylum procedure, they live a life of fear, uncertainty and 
poverty. Now they are to be condemned to starve. 


They are not allowed to 
work here and all access to 
the benefits’ system is to be 
refused. How are they sup- 
posed to live? They are not. 
The Tories are determined to 
ship them back to the coun- 
tries they came from. Coun- 
tries like Algeria, where a 
bloody civil war rages; like 
Sri Lanka, where govern- 
ment forces are currently 
wiping out Tamil national 
liberation fighters; like Ni- 
geria, which executed writer 
Ken Saro-Wiwa; like Bosnia, 
the scene of genocide. 

Itisasymptom of the sick- 
ness of the system that these 


measures have been brought 
in to make the Tories popu- 
lar! 

With their opinion poll 
ratings at rock bottom, the 
Tories’ only answer is divide- 
and-rule. They know that 
millions of people hate them 
and the misery they have 
created: mass unemploy- 
ment, poverty and crime, 
collapsing education and 
social services. 

They want to turn that an- 
ger against a tiny and de- 
fenceless minority: the refu- 
gees and asylum seekers. 
They want to fan the flames 
of racism by placing all black 


people under an internal sys- 
tem of immigration checks, 
carried out in schools, hos- 
pitals and council offices. 

It is a desperate measure 
by a desperate government. 
And it can be stopped. 

Itis ordinary workers who 
will be asked to implement 
the racist internal controls. 
Wecan stop them by launch- 
ing a mass campaign of non- 
cooperation. In every school, 
hospital, council and 
workplace we need meetings 


now to organise defiance. 


@ How to fight Howard's rac- 
ist rampage: tum to page 2 
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m= Non co-operation with 
Howard's racist 
measures! 


m@ Lobby Parliamen 
19 December 
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